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VERA'S CHOICE. 11 



"The truth, Vera?" 

'' You know what I mean. My voice is gone 
— lost : I shall never have it back again." 

"That is surely not certain," said Gaston, 
looking away from her uneasily. " No one can 
be sure : in time — with care " 

"The doctors think not. And I think not. 
The upper notes are injured. I shall never sing 
again." 

" Then what shall you do, Vera ? " 

" I do not know," she answered without look- 
ing at him. " I have my violin still ; and I 
could teach singing, although I cannot sing my- 
self. I believe that my method is good " 

" Vera, Vera ! " he interrupted her reproach- 
fully. " Is this how you would treat us ? " 

She looked at him now, uncertainly, in- 
quiringly. He went on in a shaken voice, with 
glistening eyes and knitted brows, and impetuous 
eager utterance. 

"Would you throw us off and go from us 
again into the wide world alone ? We stood by 
— I stood by and allowed you to do as you 
would, because you had a rare and beautiful gift, 
and it was hardly fair to expect you to renounce 
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it; but now that you yourself say that it has 
gone from you, why should you devote yourself 
to a life of toil, perhaps of penury and failure, 
when homes are open ta you, and hearts longing 
to make you happy ? Vera, I think I have been 
patient : let me speak now. Here am I, ready 
to give you my whole self, my whole life : you 
know that you may do with me what you will, 
if only you will give me the right to shelter you, 
— to protect you from danger and anxiety and 
sorrow. You know that I do not speak hastily ; 
you are the only woman in the world who can 
make me happy ; don't, for Heaven's sake, deny 
me the one hope that remains to me on earth, 
and rend my heart by going away from me to 
earn your bread amongst strangers, when you 
might make me feel my life worth living once 
and for all." 

''Would it do that? You would soon be 
weary of me," said Vera with a sigh. « I am 
not even what I once was : all that made me 
different from other women is gone." 

"Your voice is gone, but to me your voice 
was always the least part of you. It is you 
yourself that I want : not your voice, nor your 
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fame, nor even your face, sweet as it always was, 
Vera. I do not know whether I can make you 
understand, but you bring a sense of life and 
strength to me when you come near: there is a 
zest in my life when , you are with me which J 
do not feel when you are away. I like to hear 
what you say, to wonder what you will do ; even 
when we disagree, I am pleased with every word 
you say and every tone of the voice in which 
you say it. In short, you charm me, Vera ; you 
lighten my gloom when I am disheartened, you 
soothe me when I am irritated, you rouse me 
when I am depressed. What will my life be 
worth to me without you ? — nothing. There is 
nobody on earth who can fill your place ; will 
you leave it empty ? Even my son — supposing 
that he had been to me all that he might have 
been — would not satisfy all my needs. You 
only can do that." 

^ There are others — more worthy" — she be- 
gan, but he interrupted her almost angrily. 

"Dont talk platitudes, child. Worthiness 
has nothing to do with the matter. It is you 
and only you whom I want. You had the 
power that you have now when you were a little 
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neglected girl, Vera, although neither you nor I 
exactly found it out. You had a fascination for 
me then, — ^little wild bird that you were, — ^but I 
was afraid to take you to my bosom ; I thought 
that I had been betrayed, and I feared that you 
would let me cherish you and then betray me 
too. Forgive me, Vera, that I obeyed the 
cowardly instinct and fled away to other lands, 
leaving you to think that I had a cold, hard 
heart that despised your innocent gratitude. 
(5hild, I was afraid — afraid ! " — and then he 
paused, with a quick short sigh, which was almost 
like a groan, "And then — ^when you gave up my 
help — I thought that I had not been mistaken." 

" I did not understand," said Vera in a low 
voice. 

" No, how should you ? When I saw you 
again, I found that the child's power of charming 
me had grown greater than ever in the woman. 
And now. Vera, do what I will, I cannot escape 
from you : you haunt me night and day like a 
ghost. Exorcise this unquiet spirit. Give your- 
self to me in flesh and blood, and then it will lie 
still. At present, Vera, it never leaves me free." 

She turned her eyes upon him and noticed 
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how haggard and worn his face had grown. 
With a faint gleam of sympathy she made a 
movement of her hand towards him ; then, with- 
held by a sudden recollection, drew it back. 

" And suppose I were to tell you," she said, 
with a look of trouble in her eyes, " that I am 
also haunted — ^that I have been foolish enough 
to give my peace into another's keeping — 
although against my will : would this not disgust 
you ? would you not say that I could never 
satisfy your heart ? For indeed, Gaston, I 
cannot love you as you love me, but if ^\ 

She broke off with a sob, and would have 
covered her face, had not Gaston seized her 
hands with a look of almost incredulous joy in 
his eyes. 

" Disgust me ? not satisfy me ? " he repeated. 
'* If you will let me love you, I shall be satisfied. 
My sweet, my darling, give yourself to me, and 
you slwXl love me in spite of all." 

She shivered a little, but did not withdraw 
her hands. He, meanwhile, looked up from his 
low seat with that same expression of delight 
and triumph which made her afraid to look him 
in the face. 
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" Is it true, Vera ? Do you really belong to 
me ? Will you try to love me, rough and harsh 
as I seem to others, and even at times to you ? 
Do you not love me a little now ? " There was 
a suppressed eagerness in his tone. 

She drew her hands away. " Not yet," she 
said. " Not as you wish. Do not hurry me, 
Graston. Indeed I wiU try — I will do my best.** 

The sadness with which she spoke, the droop- 
ing patience in which she sat, certainly gave 
little assurance either of present or future 
happiness. But for the moment Gaston Ravens- 
croft was content. 

"I will not hurry you," he answered, with 
great tenderness, but also, as Vera fancied, with 
something of proud possessorship in his manner. 
'^ You shall be shielded from all trouble, my Vera 
— my own ; I will not even ask you if you love 
me until I am sure beforehand of the answer." 

Thus Vera promised herself in marriage to 
Gaston Ravenscroft. And the spring passed 
and the summer waxed and waned ; August 
came, but brought no tidings of Lancelot Aylmer 
to his father, nor any word to Vera of Maurice 
ZaranoiF. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FATHER IGNAZ. 

" Are you in ? " said Frank Longmore, one even- 
ing, as he walked unceremoniously into Zaranoffs 
rooms after one preliminary tap. " I have not 
seen you for about six months." 

Maurice lifted his eyes from his writing and 
smiled. " I am in, as you see, and just wishing 
for somebody to speak to. I am tired of my 
evening's work ; " and he stretched his arms and 
yawned. 

His present rooms were tolerably pleasant 
ones, though far from lusurious ; and yet he 
looked less cheerful than in the days when he 
lived with old Davy in an attic. His table was 
strewn with papers and writing materials, in the 
midst of which stood a small vase of flowers. He 
himself had a worn and wearied expression ; even 

VOL. III. 42 
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Longmore noticed that he was looking older ; but as 
he spoke his smile was singularly calm and sweet. 

" I scarcely deserve your visit," he said. " I 
have been too much occupied lately to seek you 
out. But you don't desert me nevertheless.*' 

** What are you writing ? " said Frank, turning 
over the papers on the table. "Proudhon, 
Lassalle, Marx — ^what's all this about ? " 

" Only a paper on Socialism in Russia. Your 
father sent Lloyd Bennett to ask me for one." 

" Under your own name ? " 

*' Well, yes. I don't want any more conceal- 
ment about my name." 

" All right, old fellow ; but don't compromise 
yourself with your government any further." 

" Do you think that I write in the style of the 
KoloTcol ? " said Maurice with lazy scorn. 

" I don't know what the Kolokol is." 

" Do you think that I am emulating Herzen 
and Bakunin then ? " 

" I don't know anything about them, except 
that they were revolutionists run mad." 

"There was method in their madness, my 
friend. But Bakunin begins with asserting that 
our first care should be to tear out of our hearts 
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the belief in a God. I don't agree with him my- 
self. Have you read Herzen's narrative of his 
escape from Siberia ? " 

" The narrative of your own contented me. I 
don't read your Nihilist literature." 

" Here is Herzen's story ; it would interest 
you. And here's a report of a speech of Baku- 
nin's at a congress of the International at Berne. 
I have held aloof from the International so far ; 
but my friend Kjiloff wants me to join it. I 
think I shall go and live in Switzerland, Frank." 

" Do — in ^ nest of red-hot conspirators. We 
shall hear of you soon in the newspapers : At- 
tempted Assassination of the Czar hy Count 
Maurice Zaranoff. It w#uld sound well." 

" This is the sentence that I was copying from 
Bakunin's speech," said Maurice with a slight 
smile. " In the event of our ' eradicating from 
our minds the conception of a God/ you see, ' the 
remaining chains that bind us, science, civilisation, 
property, marriage, morality, and justice, would 
snap asunder like threads.' A desirable end." 

" And a pleasant person to make such a 
speech," said Longmore frivolously. " A friend 
of yours, Maurice ? " 
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*' I never met him. He died in 1878. But 
you need not think that he represents the whole 
of our party. He led the extreme section — one 
that was formally repudiated and proscribed by 
a congress at the Hague in 1872." 

" What does your party want ? What do you 
advocate, for instance ? " said Frank curiously. 

" Want ? " repeated Maurice, beginning to 
walk up and down the room with some excite- 
ment of manner. " We want the things that are 
as common to you as the air you breathe. We 
want freedom of speech, freedom ^of the press, 
liberty of the subject. We want a constitution. 
We do rijot want to see our best men exiled to 
obscure provinces or languishing for years with- 
out a trial in dungeons because of an incautious 
word repeated by a spy to the head of the police. 
We do not want to hear of tortures inflicted on 
delicate women, nor of educated men being en- 
tombed in mines, and working chained amongst 
gangs of the vilest criminals in Siberia. When I 
knew Ossinsky — 



» 



" Well," said Frank, as Maurice paused, '^ what 
of him ? " 

" It would not interest you. Never mind." 
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Longmore was silent. But presently Maurice 
burst forth again with a deeper note of emotion 
in his voice. 

" No ; I confess it. I do not form one of the 
noble band of heroes and martyrs who venture 
life and happiness upon one stake — I have held 
myself back, and I would to God that I had not ! 
If I have ever another chance to work for my 
country's freedom — ^for here I can do nothing — I 
will keep nothing back. I will give myself to 
my people as hundreds and thousands have done 
abeady, and we shall triumph in the end. But, 
do you know our Polish poet, Ujieski, Frank ? 
Let me see, I can give you a translation. This 
is what we say in our exile, we who are not 
anarchists, but believe as our fathers did : — 

" * Dans notre exil nous t'adorons encore, 

Nous te prions comme jadis : 

Comme Toiseau fuit d'instinct vers Taurore, 

Au nid natal son paradis ! 
• ••••• 

" * Lorsque la foi du monde se retire, 
Eends-lui sa force et sa clart6 j 
En donnant la palme au martyre, 
Donne k nos fils la liberty/ " 

His voice faltered as he said the last two lines. 
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He went to the window and looked out, as if to 
hide his face. Longmore moved restlessly about 
the room waiting for him to turn before he spoke, 
but presently Maurice took up the word without 
looking round, and in a determinately cheerful 
tone. 

" What news of your own movements this 
spring, Frank ? *' he said. " Has Sir Adrian got 
you that appointment of which he was speaking ? 
I am so out of the world up here that I know 
nothing." 

" I have got no appointment yet — I wish I 
had. Maurice, can you tell me where the 
Countess Zaranoff is at present ? " 

" At her estate near KieiF — my father's old 
country-house there. She wrote and told me 
that she was going last November." 

"Wrote to you?" 

" Yes, she wanted to see me. But I thought 
it better not to go. Why do you ask about her ? " 
said Maurice, turning round. 

" Because Miss Kavenscroft, who is staying 
with us at present, wanted to know. I think 
they are not quite on such good terms as they 
used to be. Some woman's squabble," said 
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Frank with a transparent attempt at cyni- 
cism. 

"You have heard nothing of that young 
fellow, Lancelot Aylmer, have you? — Ravens- 
croft's son, as he turns out to be, after the fashion 
of an old Surrey melodrama, ** My long -lost 
chy-ildy come to my arms ! At last ! " 

" Would that be Mr. Ravenscroft's manner of 
welcoming his son, do you think ? " 

" Don't know, can't fancy him embracing 
anybody in particular. I say, Maurice, I suppose 
you know " 

" What ? " 

" I suppose you have heard," said Longmore 
hesitatingly, ** that Mademoiselle de Lusignan is 
engaged to him ? " 

Maurice was silent ; his hand fell heavily on 
the papers with which the table was covered. 
" No," he said, after a short pause, " I had not 
heard." His face had turned very white. 

** I don't believe that she cares a straw for him," 
said Frank, without looking at his friend. *' She 
has quite given up her profession, they say ; pro- 
bably she is engaged to him pour passer le 
temps.'' 
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Maurice moved uneasily but still said nothing. 

" They are to be married in May, Olivia tells 
me," Frank went on remorselessly. " And then 
they will go abroad. I always thought that 
you were the favoured suitor, Maurice ? After 
that visit at Mickleham, more particularly." 

"That visit was merely on business," said 
Maurice, seating himself with a determined air. 
His lips were still very pale. *' Mademoiselle de 
Lusignan and I were interested in the same 
people — that was all. My dear Frank, excuse 
me if I seem inhospitable, but I have a great 
quantity of work to get through to-day, and " 

"And in short you wish that I would go. 
Very well, old fellow," said Frank, who had 
come with a mission, and, having discharged it, 
was not sorry to depart. " See you again in a 
day or two. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," said Maurice, taking up his pen. 
But before he had dipped it into the ink, he felt 
Frank's hand on his shoulder. He glanced up, 
and saw Frank's face expressing sympathy that 
he dared not put into words. 

"Can I do anything for you about it, Maurice ? " 
he said. 
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Maurice did not ask what he meant. His 
white lips quivered a little as he replied. " No, 
thank you, Frank. It can't be helped. Only 
leave me alone just now — T shall be myself to- 
morrow." 

He wrung Longmore's hand and walked with 
him to the door, closed it after him carefully, 
then came back to his writing-table, seated him- 
self and buried his face in his hands with a long- 
drawn sigh. 

So he had lost her after all ! There was a 
mystery about her conduct which he could not 
fathom. He had tried again and again to obtain 
admittance to her while she was still at Kensing- 
ton ; he had written to her after her departure 
into Lincolnshire : all his attempts had been made 
in vain. Mrs. Cradock had written a few lines 
in reply to his letter which showed very plainly 
that Vera did not desire any further communica- 
tion from him. She was now the promised wife 
of Gaston Kavenscroft — the man who had shown 
himself ZaranoflTs open and determined foe. 
What hope was there for Maurice ? 

Some wild notion of forcing a way to her 
presence and demanding an explanation crossed 
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his mind; but it seemed to him impracticable. 
And yet he must see her once again, he thought, 
if only to bid her a last farewell ! 

A tap at his door disturbed him. He started 
up and walked to the window as he said " Come 
in." He expected no visitors ; the servant-girl 
had perhaps brought him a newspaper or a letter, 
but her shuffling tread and Cockney accents 
were not those that reached his ears. A singu- 
larly calm, well-modulated voice accosted him 
with a greeting in his native tongue — a voice 
for which his heart had often yearned, for it 
belonged to a man with whom the saddest and 
perhaps the sweetest memories of Maurice's life 
were indissolubly linked. 

Maurice wheeled round with startled swift- 
ness. Before him stood an old priest of the 
Roman Church, in long soutane, ample cloak, and 
broad-brimmed beaver hat, who saluted him first 
with words of blessing and then with a respectful 
obeisance. 

Maurice seized him by both hands and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. " Father Ignaz ! " 
he cried. ** What good fortune brings you here 
to me ? " 
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This Father Ignaz was a pale, insignificant- 
looking httle man, with thoughtful refined fea- 
tures and a pair of deeply-sunken bright dark 
eyes, which wore a singularly sweet and kindly 
expression. He had been for many years the 
chaplain of the Lowenstein family, but when 
lima von Lowenstein was taken, after her 
parents' death, by old Count Zaranoff to St. 
Petersburg, he had accompanied her and had 
remained with the Zaranoffs ever since. Maurice's 
mother, of Polish birth, had never relinquished 
the Boman faith in which she had been brought 
up, and she found comfort and pleasure in the 
society of a priest of her own creed. Maurice 
Zaranoff had been brought up as a member of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia ; but his sympathies 
had always gone rather with his mother's church 
than with his own, and of late he had indulged 
these sympathies more unrestrainedly than he 
had done in his own country. He had the fer- 
vent Polish nature, not the apathetic tempera- 
ment of a Russian ; and in so far as he believed 
at all in churches, he beheved in his mother's 
church. This turn of thought had endeared him 
very greatly to Father Ignaz, and the misfortunes 
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which had fallen one after another upon Maurice's 
head had wcUnigh broken the old priest's loving 
heart. 

" What brings you to England ? " said Zara- 
noff. ** And how did you know where I lived, 
Father ? " 

'* I liavo seen General Longmore, Herr Graf," 
naid the priest, speaking in German, as he had 
been accustomed to do in earlier years. " He 
told me whore you lived. I came to England to 
800 you." 

*' You have no good news to bring me, I 
imagine." 

" What would your Excellency consider bad 
news ? " said the priest slowly. " I cannot tell 
whether my news is bad or good : it comes from 
the Countess ZaranofF." 

He was seated in the only arm-chair that 
ZaranofF possessed: his white hands loosely 
joined by the finger tips, his elbows resting on 
the arms of the chair. His fine, meditative, 
delicate head was slightly inclined forward ; but 
his eyes were raised keenly to Maurice's impass- 
ive face. 

" I have not heard good news for many a long 
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day," said Maurice, with a half sigh. " Has the 

Countess married again ? I have been expecting 

to hear that piece of news. Whom ? " 

" Do you jest, Maurice Zaranojff ? " 

" Far from it. She has my best wishes." 

The priest looked down at his hands and shook 

his head. *^ Times change, and we change with 

them," he said in his deliberately gentle tones. 

" A few years ago I believed that you and your 

betrothed had as fair a life before you as chanced 

to most. Young, prosperous, loving, were you 

both; sprung from illustrious houses, eager to 

make your name renowed. I have seen ruin and 

desolation fall upon the home that I prayed God 

to bless — and yet I do not think that I prayed 

in vain. These reminiscences pain you, my son : 

forgive me if for a moment I proceed. At the 

time of your father's death, one cloud only seemed 

to rest upon the horizon of your happiness — ^the 

hereditary ill feeling between the Eussian and the 

Austrian " 

" Hereditary and well grounded," said Maurice 
suddenly. " The Austrian race is a cruel one — a 
treacherous one sometimes." 

" None know it better than I," said the priest, 
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with an emotion which made him pause before he 
resumed the thread of his discourse. " Was not 
my mother a Venetian 1 And yet I have learned 
to love the people who oppressed my own — to 

love and to forgive But there were other 

causes for the disunion between you and the 
Countess. Political questions need scarcely have 
separated you for ever." 

"If we had a chance of happiness we lost it 
by our own folly : that was all." 

" Your own folly ? " said Father Ignaz in a 
meaning voice. "So I have heard. And you 
would doubtless rejoice if I brought a message of 
forgiveness from the Countess lima for your 

folly r 

Maurice's eye flashed, and a dusky red crept 
over his fair face; his brow seemed to gather 
blackness. He took a step backward, but did 
not speak a word. The priest smiled as he 
watched him. 

" Count Zaranoff," he said, " I bring you no 
such message. You would doubtless consider it 
the direst insult that lima Zaranoflf could offer 

you." 

For a moment a look of inquiry came into 
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Maurice's eyes, but it disappeared as quickly as 
it came. The very quiescence of his features 
gave them an expression of severity : they were 
colourless and calm as though they had been 
carved in stone* 

" The message that I bring you," said Father 
Ignaz, still earnestly regarding him, " is of a very 
diflferent nature." 

Then Maurice spoke — a little stiffly. " I can- 
not imagine what message the Countess can 
possibly send me with propriety. If it has to 
do with the income that I draw from the farm in 

L , I should prefer to transact business with 

her business people." 

'* You desire nothing further ? " 

** Absolutely nothing further." 

The priest held up two warning fingers. 
"Listen. Three weeks ago the Countess, who 
was staying at her country-house near the fron- 
tier — the ChS,teau Zaranojff as it is always called 
— ^the Countess lima, I say, went into the woods 
with a hunting party. There were many guests 
with her. The stag suddenly turned upon its 
pursuers. A huntsman was killed ; Count Wal- 
demar von Falconberg was wounded slightly ; a 
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lady of the party was thrown from her horse and 
dragged along the ground. That lady was the 
Countess Zaranoff." 

Maurice had turned his back to the light He 
now moved slightly, but did not speak. 

" They thought at first that she was dead. 
Later on they found that she was seriously 
injured; not dead— nor dying. But she wiU 
never rise from her bed again: she will never 
leave her room until she is carried thence to her 
grave. And for that time she has not long to 
wait. It was my mission to you, Count ZaranoflP, 
to tell you this." 

" These were your bad news," said Maurice, 
after a very long pause, during which he had re- 
mained perfectly still. He spoke in a low muffled 
tone, as if he were greatly shocked. " Bad news 
indeed ! " He gave a sort of groan as he turned 
away to hide his face from the priest's keen gaze. 
" It is inconceivable ; it is terrible," he said. 
*' She who enjoyed so much — so young, so bright, 
so strong — ^poor lima." 

He was too deeply moved to add another 
word. 
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"It is indeed sad news," said Father Ignaz, "and 
yet not altogether sad." Maurice made an in- 
voluntary gesture of surprise. "Not altogether 
aad," the priest went ou in peculiarly aoft yet 
penetrating tones, "inasmuch as the welfare of 
the body is less than the welfare of the soul ; 
and if, by the min of the earthly tabernacle, the 
spirit is purified and ennobled, who are we that 
we dare murmur? Do we rail at the furnace 
into which God casts our gold ? Ah, my son, 
the day is drawing nigh when you and she shall 
bless the Divine hand that has stricken her — the 
Divine will to which we must bend unless we 
would be broken ; a day when you shall say, 
' Before I was afflicted I went astray ; but now 
have I kept thy word.' " 

VOL. III. 43 
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Maurice seated himself and bent his forehead 
upon his hands. He could not tell why the old 
man's words caused a sudden thrill of emotion 
(was it hope or was it fear?) to run like fire 
through his veins ; he knew only that he felt 
himself strangely moved by the thought of the 
helplessness and suflfering of the fair woman 
whom he had once loved. A sort of fear of the 
priest's next words possessed him ; he could have 
found it in his heart to ask for a few minutes' 
respite before he heard them. But shame of his 
own weakness withheld him, and Father Ignaz 
was permitted to deliver in slow and weighty 
accents the message with which he had been 
charged. 

"Lying thus upon her dying bed, she begs 
you with all her heart and soul, and as you your- 
self hope to be forgiven for your sins, to have 
mercy upon her and forgive her the many wrongs 
that you have suffered at her hands. Some of 
these wrongs you know ; of some you are ignor- 
ant ; for all, she repents and humbly asks your 
forgiveness." 

" Forgiveness, poor soul ! for all that she has 
done to hurt me I freely forgive her," said Mau- 
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rice, from beneath the shade of his clasped hands. 
'' Poor woman ! has she sent you to ask me that^^ 
It was not necessary. She knew — she knew — 
that I forgave her." 

" Indeed she did not know. She conld scarcely 
believe my assurances when I said that I was cer- 
tain that you would pardon her. She said that 
you did not know all." He paused, and then 
added in a low and shaken voice, " It was true ; 
you do not know all.^' 

" What do I not know ? " said the young man 
lifting up his face, which was very pale, and dash- 
ing a tear away from his eyes. " Why should I 
know anything ? If she has done wrong she is 
sorry for it ; I do not want to hear anything 
more. She herself might tell me ; I could listen 
to it from her, but not from another person's lips 
— ^not even from yours, Father Ignaz, kindest and 
truest of our friends as you have always been." 

"You must listen," said Father Ignaz im- 
pressively. " I promised her that I would tell 
you what she wished you to know; remember 
that I am here at her request. First, she wishes 
you to be aware that her cousins and friends have 
promised to present to the Emperor a petition 
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which she has drawn up for your pardon and re- 
instatement." 

" What use can that be % " 

" Of great use under the circumstances." 

" Circumstances ? " 

''You have promised her your forgiveness/' 
said the priest, rising and fixing his eyes steadily 
upon Maurice's face; " remember your promise. 
The Countess herself accused you to the Govern- 
ment, and betrayed the presence of the Stro- 
lenskis when they were hidden in your house." 

Maurice sprang to his feet with an expres- 
sion of horror and dismay. " Impossible ! " he 
said, stammering with agitation. '' She was de- 
lirious — raving, when she said it. I will not 
believe it. I will not believe that any woman 
could be so base." He stopped short, his whole 
frame seeming to quiver as he met the priest's 
calm and silent gaze, and felt a conviction that 
what he had heard was all too terribly true. 
'' She was cold — ^heartless — cruel," he said pas- 
sionately, *' but she could not have been so vile 
as to betray another woman into the hands of 
justice ! It would have been murder — murder, 
I tell you ! And, good God 1 I told her myself 
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how Anna Strolenski died ! " He sat down and 
buried his face in his hands. '* Could she listen 
and make no sign ? " 

" Remember your promise. You forgave her 
for all that she had done." 

'^ Against myself — ^yes, yes. But she injured 
others beside myself." He raised his head and 
spoke vehemently : "Anna Strolenski was tor- 
tured to death ; Alexander Micailoff is now work- 
ing in the mines in Siberia ; Casimir Strolenski 
died in my arms upon the road thither. These 
might all have escaped if she had but kept silence. 
Oh, for myself, I do not care ; I would have borne 
anything and never reproached her. But for 
them — my friends — my brothers — the noblest 
souls that God ever made ! must I always re- 
member that it was she who gave them up to 
torture and to death, or to suffering worse than 
death ? " 

Father Ignaz was for the moment doubtful 
how to deal with an agony of generous sorrow, 
for which his previous experience had not pre- 
pared him. 

" You love her still ? " he asked in an anxious 
tone. ' ' You grieve still that she is not your wife ? " 
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"I can remember/' said Zaranojff bitterly, 
"that I loved her once. No; rather I thank 
God that she is Tiot my wife. If she were, I 
would cast her ojff from this moment — I would 
never see her face again — I would — 
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Have you so soon forgotten what you pro- 
mised ? " 

Maurice gave an impatient groan. "I did 
not know. . . You had no right to entrap me 
into any promise. . . I said that I would forgive 
her for her conduct to tne ; that was all." 

"And you think that that is no unworthy 
subterfuge ? " 

Zaranoff did not answer. The priest let the 
question do its own work, and kept silence for a 
time. 

" Need I remind you," he said at last in a 
low and even tone, " that the woman * whom you 
loved once,' if she still lives, is lying upon a bed 
of suflfering, expecting her last hour, and con- 
sumed by remorse and terror which will not let 
her die in peace ? God's judgments have surely 
descended upon her ! She prays to Him night 
and day for a little respite from her pain, although 
she knows that respite from pain means certain 
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death. For pardon, she says, she dares not hope ; 
and when I pray with her she moans and tells 
me that ' Maurice will not forgive her, and God 
never will ! ' — God forgive her for that doubt I 
And when I bid her hope in His great mercy, she 
answers that only if you forgive her shall she be 
able to trust in Him. Can you wonder that I 
have sought you out in a strange land in order 
to entreat you to give her a last hope, a last aid 
to her salvation? Her soul is almost in your 
hands." 

ZaranoflTs face was hidden: he could not 
speak. The priest took a loftier tone. 

'' What right," he said, " have you, a weak 
and erring mortal, to deny her the pardon that 
she seeks ? Think of your own sins : have you 
done nothing which should place you on your 
knees beside her at the throne of God? Are 
you the judge of her poor, wandering, misguided 
soul ? There is One Who hath loved you with a 
love beyond all human love : One Who bore shame, 
and scourging, and spitting for your sins : have 
you never turned your back upon Him, never 
buffeted Him with the mocking soldiers, never 
helped to crown Him with thorns, and nail Him 
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to the cross ? Has He turned upon you with 
indignation when you implored His pity ? He 
it is who bids you lay yourself in the dust beside 
the penitent whom you despise, abase yourself 
before Aer, forget your pride in viewing )\^r 
humility ; of the two she ranks above you in His 
eyes : her sins, which were many, shall be all 
forgiven her, for she has loved much ; and she 
shall indeed depart in peace, for her eyes have 
seen His salvation !" 

His voice quavered and sank, and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. Maurice, to whom his 
words appealed with all the power begotten of 
fervent faith and profound devotion, felt his soul 
stirred within him to its depths. It was with 
difficulty that he found voice to utter the decisive 
words — 

*'I forgive her. God be my witness — I 
forgive her as I hope myself to be forgiven." 

But even while the old priest blessed him, 
Zaranoff turned round with an almost fierce ex- 
pression of impatience. 

" Heavens ! can nothing be done ? Must 
these men rot in prison, and I lie here in hiding, 
and nothing be done to help them — because of a 
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woman's jealousy ? Is there nothing that I can 
do?" 

"I do not know," said Father Ignaz after 
a moment's pause, "whether the rest of the 
Countess' message will help you to answer that 
question. I have not told you all that she said 
to me. I tried to dissuade her from sending 
this message, but she would not listen. She 
threatened to send another messenger — one who 
would not perhaps have been faithful to the trust. 
She bids me tell you that if you value the 
happiness of your friends you will go to her your- 
self — ^this moment — and hear what else she has to 
say. There is still a secret with which she would 
not charge me. And if you hesitate she bids me 
name one name to you — Vera — and she says 
that you will come." 

"Vera!" said Maurice. "Vera! What can 
she mean ? What can she want me for ? " 

Father Ignaz shook his head. " She has not 
told me. She implores you to come to her ; and 
that is all I know." 

Maurice bit his lip. ' ' Can I cross the frontier ? " 
he asked. 

" If you really wish to go," said the priest. 
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with some hesitation, " and will accompany me 
to Vienna, where a nephew of my own is living, 
a disguise can be procured for you. The officials 
will be bribed if necessary : I think that you might 
go and return without much danger. Care must 
be taken, of course ; but I think that you might 
run the risk. Not," he added hastily, " that I 
would for one moment counsel you to take this 
step ; I think it a rash one ; but if you decide 
upon going, I can provide the means for your 
journey thither." 

" Tell me Ilma's message once more. Father." 

The priest repeated it word for word. Maurice 
listened with downcast eyes and changing colour, 
then looked up. " Did she say no more ? Did 
she give no clue as to the nature of her secret ? " 

^'She said only, my son, that you would 
endanger your own happiness and that of another 
who was very dear to you if you did not come," 
Father Ignaz replied with evident reluctance. 
" I know nothing more." 

Maurice hesitated no longer. ^' My mind is 
made up," he said suddenly. " I will go." Then 
he looked keenly into the old man's face. '' You 
vouch for her sincerity ?" he said. " Pardon the 
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suspicion ; but I cannot forget that she betrayed 
me once." 

" Is this your forgiveness ?" said Father Ignaz 
reproachfully. 

Maurice sighed and turned away. "When 
can we start, Father? I am ready now," he 
said. 

" When the rest of my mission has been accom- 
plished. I require your help here, Herr Graf. The 
Countess brought with her from England last 
November a young gentleman as her secretary. 
But our bleak winter has not suited him : he has 
fallen ill, and must be removed to a warmer place. 
We call him Herr Elmer, but the Countess speaks 
to him as Lenz — Lanz " 

" Lancelot Aylmer ! " 

" The very name, gnadiger Herr. The Count- 
ess met him in the street just before she left 
England. He then looked ill and poor, and she 
gathgred that he had had some disagreement 
with his friends which had caused him to leave 
them. She persuaded him to go with her to 
Russia. But now she charges me to let his 
friends know where he is, so that he may be 
restored to them." 
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" Why does he not write or go back of his 
own accord ? " 

The priest shook his head. "He is proud. 
And the Countess would neither let him go alone 
nor travel rapidly with me. He has been very 
ill. His friends should come and fetch him 
home." 

Maurice lost no time in despatching this 
intelligence to Frank Longmore, with instructions 
to telegraph it at once to Gaston Ravenscroft. 
He started for Vienna that very evening with 
Father Ignaz. 

They travelled night and day, but were de- 
tained for a few hours at one point of their 
journey in consequence of an accident to their 
train. This delay produced results as unexpected 
as they were important to Maurice Zaranoff. 

Meanwhile Vera and Gaston were together 
at Netherby. On the morning after the old 
priest's visit to Maurice, they were walking in 
the garden, when Vera commented upon the 
beauty of the changing tints and the mildness 
of the season. 

Gaston started and looked up. "Yes," he 
answered : " it is more than a year since that boy 
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left us. Who could have thought that we should 
lose trace of him so completely ? " 

" We must wait/' said Vera. " He will come 
back. You have done all you could." 

** Yes, I believe I have. I think he must have 
left the country. If I go abroad to look for 
him, Vera, will you not go too ? Surely I have 
waited long enough ? " 

He had drawn her hand within his arm, and 
he could feel the nervous tremor with which she 
received this proposition. " Oh, no," she said, 
no : not yet." 

'' Why not ? " 

" My grandfather would not hear of it." 

" Is that your only objection. Vera ? " 

He looked at her keenly, and noted that 
though her cheek was thin and pale, there was 
more brightness in her eye, more elasticity in 
her walk, than there had been a few weeks and 
months before. She had been steadily regaining 
health and strength since the summer began, and 
he cherished a secret hope that she was ^'healed 
of her grievous wound," and had half forgotten 
the loss of her ambition and the loss of her first 
love — ^terrible as had been these two strokes, 
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following one upon the other. She met his 
crlance with her nsoal fearlessness of mien, tem- 
pered by intense sadness. 

" No, that is not all," she said. " I told you 
that I wanted time in which to reconcile myself 
to my changed future. You forget — ^you can 
never know — ^what I have lost." 

"Your voice?" 

" My sovereignty," she said with a melancholy 
smile. 

" You were only a mock queen. Vera. Come 
and be my queen : I wiU give you a kingdom — 
small though it is, it will be your own." 

" Ah ! " thought Vera bitterly, " if only I 
could feel that it would compensate for the 
sovereignty that I have lost ! " But this she 
did not say aloud ; she only looked aside, and 
drew a long breath. 

" Music was my life," she said, after a little 
pause. " I remember how I used to think that 
nothing could be so dear to me as that divine 
art — ^that the power of song was the most beauti- 
ful gift that God could make. I was told once 
that I took an inhuman view of it, as we artists 
were too prone to do : we lived for our art alone, 
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and forgot that even our art was less than life 
and death — and love. Is it not hard," she said, 
breaking oflf with an irrepressible little sob, " that 
I must call myself an artist no longer ? Oh, I 
would sooner have died than this ! I wonder 
why I did not die ! '' 

" You have said yourself that art was less 
than love," interposed Kavenscroft suspiciously. 
" I offer you love — do you mean to tell me in this 
way that you have none to give me in return \ " 
' * I told you that long ago," she said, with a 
flash of her old vivacity. '*Is it anything so 
strange ? Gaston, can you not have a httle 
patience ? " 

" I have had a great deal — ^more than I knew 
I possessed, in truth. I have not hurried you. 
Vera. You promised to try to love me : have 
you not succeeded yet — at all ? " 

** And you — you said that you would rmke 
me love yow," she retorted passionately. " What 
can I do ? Love does not come at one's bidding. 
Surely you were mistaken ? Let me go, Gaston : 
set me free ; let me settle down somewhere and 
give lessons in music and singing : I could do 
that still. I could teach my methods — I could 
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hear myself again in my pupils, and still live for 
my art. Ah, that would be the nearest approach 
to happiness now that I shall ever know ! Gaston, 
will you not set me free ? " 

She held out her hands with a gesture of 
supplication. He looked at her silently : looked 
at the graceful figure, the face now thin and pale 
and tear-stained, but still lovely in his eyes ; he 
saw the pleading expression, and heard the en- 
treating voice ; — and then he turned away with 
an angry sense of his own failure to win this 
woman's heart. 

" Will you not set me free ? " she said. 

" Never." 

Her hands fell to her side : her head sank. 
She uttered a plaintive little sigh — almost a 
moan. 

" You are very cruel," she said. 

*^ And what are you to me ? " he asked, taking 
her passive hands roughly in his own. *^ I have 
loved you as I thought I never should love 
again, with all my strength, with all my soul ; 
and you have done nothing but play with me. 
I will not be trifled with. Vera. You have 
promised to marry me, and marry me you shall. 
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What else would you do with your life ? If it 
is as desolate as you maintain, why not seek out 
new interests? Why should you drive me to 
desperation because you are weary of the mono- 
tony of your present life — what you feel is 
nothing more than weariness, because you have 
a longing for the excitement of public life? 
Think of my loneliness a little, and of my many 
losses and disappointments ; remember that you 
have it in your power to compensate me for 
them all. Vera, I cannot relinquish that hope 
now ! I have waited and suffered and thought 
that I had conquered — ^must you for no reason 
throw me back into the depths of darkness and 
despair from which you raised me ? Vera, would 
you not call that cruel ? " . • 

She was sUent stiQ. 

"Even if there were any good reason," he 
went on, "even if there were some other man 
whom you loved, and who would make you 
happier than I, even then it would madden me 
to give you up ! But now, when there is nothing 

— ^no one — ^to come between us " 

** There are memories to come between us. I 
told you that — ^that — I loved — another man," 
VOL. III. 44 
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" Do you love him still, Vera ? '' 

She blushed — an overwhelming scarlet blush 
that covered her cheeks, her forehead, and even 
her white throat with flame, lowered her eyes 
to the ground, and stood still, a living image of 
confusion and distress. 

" I see : you need say nothing," said Graston 
sharply, as he averted his eyes from her fiery 
shame. " I am answered." 

There was a painful pause. Vera covered her 
face with her hands and turned away. " Now 
at least," she said presently, " you must give me 
back my liberty. Do you not see that I am not 
fit to be your wife ? " 

The humiliation expressed in her words and 
manner brought Gaston to her side with a look 
of passionate tenderness. 

" Not fit ? " he said. " Not fit, my darling, 
with your courage and pride and purity of heart ? 
Vera, let no shadows come between us : I 
have been cursed with deceptions and illusions 
all my life : let me at least believe you true." 

Then she yielded. " You know the worst, at 
any rate," she said rather bitterly. *^ If you will 
take me with all my faults upon my head — ^if I can 
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make you any happier — ^what am I that I should 
object? I ought to feel proud that you have 
done me the honour to select me, ought I not ? '* 

'' Vera, Vera ! it is terrible to me to hear you 
talk in that way 1 " 

" Forgive me," she answered sorrowfully. 
" You are very good to me, Gaston, and — I will 
try to be a good wife to you — ^like the girl in the 
ballad, although you are not much like *Auld 
Kobin Gray,' are you? But not yet — ^give me 
just a little time longer — and then ! — 
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What he would have said she never knew ; 
for it was at this very moment that a servant 
met them with a telegram for Mr. Ravenscroft. 
He tore open the envelope, and after reading the 
message passed it on to Vera without a word. 

It was from Frank Longmore to Gaston 
Ravenscroft, and ran as follows : 

"Come to town if possible by next train. 
We have just heard that Lancelot Aylmer is in 
Russia, at the house of Countess lima Zaranoff. 
More particulars when you arrive here." 

Gaston lost no time. He was in London that 
evening, and he set out for Ilma's chateau about six 
hours laterthanFather Ignaz andMaurice Zaranoff. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AT THE FRONTIER. 

It was at the railway - station at Mainz that 
Ravenscroft awoke to the fact that he had an 
iinwelcome companion upon his j oumey. He was 
leaning against the wall, impatiently awaiting 
the opening of the locked door to the platform, 
when his eye was caught by the entrance into the 
salle d'attente of an old priest, with a peculiarly 
fine intellectual head and face. Gaston thought 
of some remark that Vera once had made to him 
respecting the mental superiority of the Jesuits 
to other priests of the Romish Church, wondered 
to himself to what nation this priest belonged, and 
then glanced carelessly at the companion with 
whom the reverend father was conversing. This 
companion was a man of about six or seven and 
twenty, with a finely - cut, fair, pale face ; a 
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drooping moustache, which he was just then 
pulling reflectively ; eyes at that moment bent 
on the floor, but which Kavenscroft knew well to 
be keen and cool — ^the man, in short, whom he 
had learned to know (and to hate) under the name 
of Maurice Guyon. Father Ignaz and Zaranoff 
had been delayed by the railway accident pre- 
viously mentioned ; and Kavenscroft had travelled 
with all the impetuous speed that money could 
procure. 

As if conscious that he was watched, Maurice 
suddenly raised his eyes and met Kavenscroft's 
frowning stare of haughty astonishment. A 
momentary interchange of glances was all that 
passed between them ; then Gaston folded his 
arms and looked in another direction, while 
Maurice continued his conversation with the 
priest. Neither of them henceforward seemed 
conscious of the other's presence ; each was 
conscious — even morbidly conscious — of it, 
during the five or ten minutes that they spent 
together in the waiting-room, with a space of 
some eight or ten feet between them. 

When the doors were opened a separation was 
very quickly effected. Kavenscroft betook him- 
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BeE to his luxurious first-class carriage ; Maurice 
and Father Ignaz shut themselves into the crowded 
and comfortless " fourth - class " compartment, 
occupied chiefly by men of the working class, all 
smoking very strong tobacco. Father Ignaz had 
looked in wonder when he first saw Maurice 
Zaranoff travel in this humble manner. In days 
of old the young Count had been equally noted 
for lavish expenditure and fastidiously deUcate 
tastes ; it was curious to the priest to observe 
that the rigid economy necessitated by his present 
poverty did not seem to cause him a moment's 
humiliation or annoyance. Zaranoff had never 
been remarkable for any unusual dignity or pride 
of demeanour; he was hon enfant with all his 
acquaintances, high or low ; but the ease with 
which he seemed to have renounced the habits 
and tastes of his early youth made the old priest 
marvel at what was either his wonderful insouci- 
ance or his wonderful magnanimity. The genial 
sunniness of his disposition had not been clouded 
by his misfortunes. There was an increase 
certainly of thoughtfulness, perhaps also of 
strength of will in the nature that Father Ignaz 
studied on his way from London to Vienna ; but 
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there was no abatement of the winning grace, 
the sweetness of manner that had invariably 
procured for him the favour of young and old, 
the bright unselfishness which had won for him 
so much love and also occasionally some con- 
tempt. He had been a lovable, facile, brilliant 
boy, with wildly generous instincts, when Father 
Ignaz knew him first ; toil and sorrow had given 
him the strength he needed — ay, and added a 
touch of severity also, though not of bitterness ; 
but left him with heart as warm and sympathies 
as ready as before. 

Maurice found the encounter with Kavenscroft 
a curiously perplexing one. Gaston was on his 
way to a house in which Zaranoff had once been 
master, where, if he made himself known, he 
would still be received with all the profound 
deference and devoted affection formerly accorded 
to his character and his position. It was in the 
house where Maurice had spent the greater part 
of his boyish life that Kavenscroft's son had taken 
refuge. In this house, once Maurice's favourite 
place of residence, Kavenscroft would be com- 
pelled to remain as a guest for a few hours at 
least, Maurice could not help a passing wonder 
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hear myself again in my pupils, and still live for 
my art. Ah, that would be the nearest approach 
to happiness now that I shall ever know ! Gaston, 
will you not set me free ? " 

She held out her hands with a gesture of 
supplication. He looked at her silently : looked 
at the graceful figure, the face now thin and pale 
and tear-stained, but still lovely in his eyes ; he 
saw the pleading expression, and heard the en- 
treating voice ; — and then he turned away with 
an angry sense of his own failure to win this 
woman's heart. 

" Will you not set me free ? " she said. 

"Never." 

Her hands fell to her side : her head sank. 
She uttered a plaintive little sigh — almost a 
moan. 

" You are very cruel,'' she said. 

*^ And what are you to me ? " he asked, taking 
her passive hands roughly in his own. " I have 
loved you as I thought I never should love 
again, with all my strength, with all my soul ; 
and you have done nothing but play with me. 
I will not be trifled with, Vera. You have 
promised to marry me, and marry me you shall. 
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What else would you do with your life ? If it 
is as desolate as you maintain, why not seek out 
new interests? Why should you drive me to 
desperation because you are weary of the mono- 
tony of your present life — what you feel is 
nothing more than weariness, because you have 
a longing for the excitement of public life? 
Think of my loneliness a little, and of my many 
losses and disappointments ; remember that you 
have it in your power to compensate me for 
them all. Vera, I cannot relinquish that hope 
now ! I have waited and suflfered and thought 
that I had conquered — ^must you for no reason 
throw me back into the depths of darkness and 
despair from which you raised me ? Vera, would 
you not call that cruel ? " . 

She was silent still. 

"Even if there were any good reason," he 
went on, "even if there were some other man 
whom you loved, and who would make you 
happier than I, even then it would madden me 
to give you up ! But now, when there is nothing 
— no one — ^to come between us " 



** There are memories to come between us. I 
told you that — ^that — I loved — aiiother man." 
VOL. III. 44 
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and St. Paul, with its cells below the level of 
the Neva? As he sat in the railway-carriage, 
with Father Ignaz opposite him, while the slow 
train crept through the sere forests and the 
thinned vineyards on either hand the line, he 
recalled the part which lima, by her own con- 
fession, had played in his disgrace ; and he was 
conscious of a lurking doubt of her sincerity,* a 
vague impression that the priest had been de- 
ceived. To such a degree was he haunted by this 
phantasm of a doubt that at last he set resolutely 
to work to hunt it out and look it in the face. 
And then he could not but acknowledge, in spite 
of his wish to banish a suspicion which seemed a 
degrading one, that there was indeed some reason 
for uncertainty. Had lima betrayed him once ? 
then it was possible that lima might betray him 
once again. 

"It is no reason for turning back, however," 
he said to himself. " I could not refuse to go 
to her. If she is false — if this is only a snare — 
well, so be it; I should fight for my liberty 
still. They would not take me alive this 
time.^' 

At this moment Father Ignaz raised his eyes 
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from his breviary and was struck by the expres- 
sion of gloom upon the face before him. The 
serene brightness that Zaranoff usually showed 
him had been for once displaced by a look 
of painful weariness and anxiety. It was the 
look of a man overborne by the assured con- 
sciousness of some impending disaster. He was 
resting his chin on his hand, and his eyes were 
absently fixed upon the landscape without ; his 
brows were knitted in profound meditation. 
Father Ignaz suddenly shivered a little at the 
thought of the work that he had wrought. 
What if, in his zeal to soothe the hours of a 
dying woman, he had carried this brave man 
to imprisonment, exile, death? He closed his 
book sharply, leaned forward, and touched 
Zaranoffs knee with his hand. They were 
alone in the carriage. 

Maurice at once altered his position, and gave 
the priest a friendly smile. 

"It is a long journey, is it not ? One grows 
weary of railway-carriages." 

"Herr Graf," said Father Ignaz anxiously, 
and, as it seemed to Maurice, irrelevantly, "if 
your heart shrinks from the task that you have 
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undertaken, for God's sake turn back while there 
is yet time. There must necessarily be danger ; 
I have never yet disguised the fact— 



j> 



"My dear old friend," said Maurice, laying 
his hand upon the priest's nervous fingers, and 
looking tranquilly into his eyes, "there is no 
more danger now than there was a week ago. 
My heart fails me not at all. I would not now 
turn back till I had seen lima, though all heaven 
and earth stood in my way." 

" God will reward you ! " murmured the priest, 
in whose eyes a tear was trembling. 

" At least He will sustain me," said Maurice 
with a rather singular smile ; then he withdrew 
his hand and said no more. They never again 
alluded to the subject. 

Eavenscroft meanwhile was hoping that his 
unwelcome fellow-traveller's route was very 
different from his own. But he was soon 
startled to find that the young Eussian's course 
seemed never to diverge from his^own. Maurice 
would willingly have avoided him ; but as he 
was travelling with all speed, and Eavenscroft 
also was straining every nerve to reach the same 
destination, they could not avoid encountering 
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each other. No sign of recognition passed be- 
tween them. As the journey continued Gaston 
began to suspect Maurice of spying upon him 
and purposely dogging his steps, and his irri- 
tation became so clearly marked that even 
Father Ignaz commented upon his unamiable 
demeanour. 

"Better to take no notice of him," said 
Maurice dryly. 

'' You know him ? " 

"He is Herr Aylmer's father. He also is 
going to Chateau Zaranoff." 

"Is he to be trusted?'' said Father Ignaz, 
lowering his voice. 

" Perfectly, as regards his honour. But it is 
best to put oneself in no one's power. And I 
have various reasons for wishing him to know 
as little about me as possible. It would not be 
well that he should ever know that I was once 
the master of the Chateau Zaranoff." 

It was soon after his arrival in Austria that 
Ravenscroft lost sight of his unwelcome compag- 
nans de voyage. He had haughtily assured 
himself that he cared not whether they dogged 
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his steps or not. And yet he felt relieved by 
their disappearance. 

Now then for the meeting with his boy ! He 
had had time to pass through every variety of 
feeling with respect to Lancelot Aylmer ; regret, 
mortification, wounded pride, bitter humiliation, 
— these had swayed him in turn, and had not 
tended to make him a gentler or more amiable 
character. Latterly he had been raging furiously 
at the delay (upon which Mr. Hervey insisted) 
of his marriage with Vera. Not until Lancelot 
was found would the old man give his consent to 
it ; and Vera declared that without his consent 
she would not marry. Eavenscroft's present 
object, therefore, was to find and reconcile him- 
self, in perhaps a somewhat perfunctory fashion, 
to his son, to provide for him, and instal him in 
his proper position, then to marry Vera im- 
mediately, take her abroad, and turn his back 
upon the younger members of his family. He 
had not been softened by the discovery of Lance- 
lot's identity with the brown-eyed boy whom he 
had lost. He could think of the little Bertram 
with tenderness indeed ; and when he tried (and 
he would sometimes try) to transfer that tender- 
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ness to the lad whom he had known as Lancelot 
Aylmer, the old feeling of baffled irritation would 
constantly recur. 

" It is too late/' he had said one day to Vera, 
whose quick eye had discerned this want of 
tenderness and who had been troubled by it. 
"If the boy had been with me constantly 1 
should have loved him, but after all these years 1 
Yes, I loved Bertram ; but I would almost sooner 
that he were dead, as I thought him, than find 
him in the person of a lad for whom I have the 
most unaccountable dislike. Natural affection ! 
I think the Baroness destroyed all natural affec- 
tion in me years ago. I am sorry for the boy, of 
course, and sorry for myself. The worst wrong 
Hervey ever did me was to force me into this 
unnatural state of mind about my own son. I 
am not weak enough to say that I like Lancelot 
— Bertram, I must call him — any better than I 
did ; I have had no reason to change my opinion 
of him. All I can hope is that when I see him 
again either he may have improved or I may 
develop some new capacity of paternal affec- 
tion." 

He sneered a little as he said this ; but Vera 
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thought that there was more capacity for affection 
than he knew in the conflict of resentment and 
regret that at present waged within him. Per- 
haps she was right. 

As he journeyed eastward he thought a great 
deal about Lucy and his married life at Elm- 
stone. Gradually he fell to recalling many little 
traits of character, little words and actions of his 
boy, all the thousand and one trifles which had 
made the sum of that baby-life, and given him 
so much pride and pleasure in the days of old. 
Bertie on his mother's knee ; Bertie with the 
golden setter; Bertie with his arms round his 
father's neck and his soft cheek pressed close to 
his father's black moustache : these were the 
memories that Gaston could neither banish nor 
blend with the picture presented to him by 
Lancelot Aylmer's boyish face — a face now sor- 
rowful, now defiant, now pale with the anguish 
which Gaston himself had not scrupled to inflict. 

Ah ! that was the real barrier. Eavenscroft 
dared not let himself love the boy whom he had 
slighted and insulted. The Baroness and Richard 
Hervey had, between them, done Lancelot many 
an injury ; but they had at least never given him 
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the bitter humiliation which he had received 
from his father's hands. What possibility was 
there of forgetfulness or forgiveness? Could 
Gaston Ravenscroft crave pardon from his son ? 
He believed himself utterly incapable of more 
than the curtest and most ungracious communi- 
cation of the facts of the case. He could never 
ask that boy to forgive him for his harsh- 
ness. 

How would Lancelot receive the news ? With 
wonder, incredulity, disdain, no doubt. Ravens- 
croft felt that he would never have forgotten or 
forgiven such treatment as that with which the 
boy had met. If Bertram were a true Ravens- 
croft he would never forget it either. He had 
been unpardonably wronged; his resentment 
would be just and, indeed, almost welcome to 
the proud father. Gaston knew that he himself 
would find it hard enough to express even a 
fonnal regret for the past, or a desire that 
his son should accompany him to England. 

" I suppose that we shall be civil to one 
another," said Gaston gloomily. *^It is as 
much as any one can expect from us. If I had 
only had him with me all these years ! " 
VOL. III. 45 
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And therewith a pang so terrible shot through 
his heart that he could not trust himself to dwell 
upon the vision of "what might have been." 

Vera was his one consolation. She would 
make the brightness of his life ; without her the 
world would be a mere dark prison* What con- 
solation was there for him in the fact tha,t he 
had found a son ? 

It was night when he reached the frontier. 
He had hired a tarantass and two post-horSes ; 
there was no railway within several miles of the 
house whither he was bound. At a lonely look- 
ing guardhouse upon the highroad he had to 
halt while his baggage and passport were exam- 
ined. It seemed to him that there was some 
unnecessary delay. An officer came forward 
after a time and entered very politely into con- 
versation with him. Eavenscroft asked the 
reason of the pause. 

"We are grieved to delay you, monsieur," 
said the adjutant in very good French. ** We 
are obliged to take especial note of the passports 
of all travellers at present, as we have been 
advised that an escaped Eussian criminal is on 
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his way hither, endeavouring to regain his former 
residence near the frontier." 

" The audacity of his enterprise will probably 
cause it to fail," said Gaston courteously. 

"Doubtless. We have orders to take him 
aUve or dead. It is Count Zaranoff." 

'' Son of Count Paul Zaranoff ? " 

" Exactly. The kinsman of the helle Comtesse, 
who has recently inet with so serious an accident. 
The story runs that he loves her to distraction, 
and wishes to force his way once more to her 
side. It is a droll idea." 

Eavenscroft gravely assented. The officer 
was on the point of moving away from him when 
his attention was arrested by the sound of wheels 
and horses' hoofs upon the road. He stopped 
short and held up a warning finger. At that 
moment the moon shone out brilliantly, and 
revealed with startling distinctness the white 
winding road, the black pinewoods on either 
side, the waiting equipage, the bright arms and 
ornaments of the soldiers, the red light of the 
lamps. The wind soughed through the tops of 
the swaying trees ; the clouds scudded rapidly 
across the sky. 
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''There will be a storm to-night," said the 
officer. Nearer and nearer came the sound of 
wheels. Round a comer there dashed into view 
a low light vehicle drawn by two horses ; it 
stopped at the door, where its occupants alighted. 
Ravenscroft glanced at them carelessly. One 
was the old priest whom he had seen upon the 
journey ; the other — no, the other was a stranger 
— ^not Maurice Guyon. 

. Ravenscroft would have re-entered his carriage 
as soon as the authorities had expressed their 
satisfaction with his passport had the officer not 
observed in a low tone : 

" If you are interested in the Zaranoff case, 
monsieur, you might wait a minute or tw^o. 
This priest is the Countess' chaplain. I am 
much mistaken if }ds passport is en regie J' 

Gaston's curiosity overpowered his desire to 
hasten forward. He followed the adjutant and 
the travellers into an inner apartment, where the 
officials of the douane were installed, and there 
he awaited with some interest the result of the 
inquiry. 

The priest's passport proved, however, to be 
in every way correct. The adjutant put him 
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through a private examination, to which he 
answered that he had been to England in order 
to make known the accident that had happened 
to the Countess lima to her friend, M. le General 
Longmore, who was well known both at Vienna 
and at St. Petersburg. When asked why a 
telegram would not have made the story known 
equally well, he replied that the Countess had 
undertaken the charge of a young English gen- 
tleman whose friends were ignorant of his place 
of residence, and that she had wished the story 
of his visit to her to be communicated to them 
by one whom she could trust. He believed that 
the father of this young English gentleman was 
already on his way to the chateau of the Countess. 

" I can corroborate that evidence, M. T Adju- 
tant," said Eavenscroft. " I am the father of 
the young Enghshman of whom he speaks. I 
myself was informed by M. Longmore that the 
news of my son's residence here was brought 
to England by the Countess' chaplain, Father 
Ignaz." 

He was surprised to find so much weight 
attached to his words. His explanation was 
declared to be perfectly satisfactory ; and the 
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priest's passport was immediately returned to 
him with an intimation that he might continue 
his journey. 

The adjutant then turned to the priest's com- 
panion. This was a young man who wore the 
national dress : a braided coat, buttoned at the 
top, showing the braided waistcoat ; tight-fitting 
pantaloons; long boots and spurs; and a low- 
crowned hat. In addition he had a long and 
large black cloak, which he seemed to wear as a 
protection against the cold. He had a tall, 
slender, lissom figure ; a dark face with finely- 
cut features ; and black hair, brows, and moustache. 
He stood with eyes cast down, awaiting the 
questions that the adjutant chose to ask. 

The officer glanced at the passport and then 
spoke in Magyar, a tongue of which Eavenscroft 
knew sufficient to enable him to follow the short 
colloquy that ensued. 

"Your name?" 

" B^la Zichy." 

" Travelling with Father Ignaz ?" 

" I offered him a seat in the tarantass that I 
hired in the last village. I come from Kaab, and 
am bound for Odessa/' 
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" Merchant — twenty-three years of age ; you 
look more than twenty-three." 

" I have had a hard life ; it makes me look 
old." 

" You have been this way before ? " 

'' Yes." 

The oflBcer smiled, twirled a yellow moustache, 
and turned round. " Andreas," he said to one 
of the officials, " you never forget a face, and you 
have been here ten years. Do you know this 
feUow ? " 

The official — a withered, mean-looking little 
man — came forward, saluted the officer, and 
glanced at the Hungarian. Eavenscroft, whose 
acuteness of perception had been sharpened in 
his desert life, caught an indefinable change of 
expression in the man's face ; he noted also that 
the Hungarian's hand was clenched until the 
veins stood out in bold relief as he rested it for 
a moment upon a table. In every other respect 
the stranger stood perfectly still and looked the 
official quietly in the face. 

" Who is this man ? " said the adjutant. 

"B^la Zichy," was the unhesitating reply. 
'^ A merchant from Raab ; a very honest fellow, 
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sir/' And he nodded in a friendly manner to 
the Hungarian, who returned his salutation. 
Ravenscroft glanced at the man's hand; the 
tension of the muscles had relaxed. 

" Good ; you may go. There is no pretext 
for detaining these people," said the adjutant, 
half regretfully. " They may depart" And in 
less than five minutes the travellers were again 
upon their way. 

"No doubt about ^^em, I suppose?^' said 
Gaston dryly. 

"Oh no, none. The priest is a well-known 
character, and Andreas knew the other. The 
signalement was quite correct — dark hair, 
eyes, complexion, name, profession, destina- 
tion — there was no doubt about the merchant 
either. We must watch another night for our 
fugitive." 

" That man is a fool," said Eavenscroft cynic- 
ally, as he threw himself back upon the luxurious 
cushions of his carriage. " Signalement indeed ! 
Black hair and eyes ! It may not signify, and 
it is no concern of mine, but the worthy Andreas 
lied when he said that he knew the traveller to 
be a Hungarian merchant ; and, moreover, the 
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fellow's eyes were blue. So much for official zeal 
and integrity ! " 

He laughed to himself as the carriage jolted 
over the uneven road. And thus he crossed the 
frontier. 




CHAPTER XL. 

A LAST KEQUEST. 

The lights burned dimly, and a profound ailence 
reigned in the ChS,teau ZaranofF. Ten o'clock 
only had sounded fi:om the old clock in the 
tower, but most of the servants in the house 
were already sleeping, and those who waked 
were waking only to keep watch by the bedside 
of their mistress. 

The Countess had been carried, while still 
insensible after her accident, to a room which 
she had never been in the habit of using, on 
account of its antiquity ; and there she had been 
compelled to remain, sorely against her will. 
Her taste had been always for Paris fashions of 
the most recent date : she hated all that was 
old and quaint, although it might be picturesque. 
She was a woman who liked the gay, smiling, 
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pleasant side of life; and she would have be- 
moaned herself most sincerely if she had found 
herself wedded to a man who was in heart, at 
least, a Kevolutionary and a Socialist. 

This room then outraged all her principles of 
taste. It was very large — so large that the fire- 
light and candle-light seemed lost in its profound 
shadows. The walls and ceiling were painted 
with representations of nymphs and goddesses 
whose flowing robes and graceful limbs had once 
been brilliant enough, but were now as faded 
and as ghastly as the perpetual smirk with which 
the artist had endowed them. For these paint- 
ings were so old that in some places the colours 
had been merged into an indistinct mass of 
brown or gray, and only when a ray of sunshine 
or a beam of firelight fell strongly upon that 
part of the wall did a face, a figure, a hand or 
foot, unseen before, thrust itself apparently into 
existence and make the observer start as if he 
had seen a ghost. 

The furniture was of carved oak, black with 
age; the great bedstead was hung with black 
and gold canopies like a hearse. When lima 
awoke to the consciousness that she was in this 
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room and in this bed, she shrieked with horror 
and alarm. "It was a room," she declared, 
" that would kill her even if she were strong and 
well. At all costs she must leave it." But the 
doctors said her nay. 

However, they did their best. Eose-coloured 
silk and lace replaced the black velvet with its 
stamped gold fleurs-de-lys ; screens covered with 
gay stuffs hid the ghostly painted figures from 
her eyes ; a toilet-table, laden with pretty femi- 
nine knick-knacks, scents and essences, and some 
low light chairs and settees replaced the sombre 
furniture. And when it was all done, the 
Countess pettishly declared that after all the 
character of the room was spoilt and that it had 
better have been left alone. 

But that was at the beginning of her illness. 
Since then she had passed into states of alternate 
depression and feverish excitement which left 
her little time to care about accessories of this 
sort. 

Her old gouvemante^ generally known as 
Mademoiselle Am^lie, sat in one of the new 
chintz-covered chairs drowsily perusing a volume 
of the Lives of the Saints. She would have pre- 
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ferred a novel which she had in her pocket, but 
she did not think it proper to read a novel in the 
bedroom of a dying woman : she kept it there- 
fore for the ante-room, where it naturally became 
suitable to the occasion. 

The Countess appeared to be sleeping, and 
Mademoiselle Am^lie glanced uneasily towards 
the bed as soon as the sound of steps and voices 
became audible in the next room. She went on 
tiptoe to the door and spoke softly to some one 
outside it. A short and low-toned colloquy took 
place, but, short as it was, it disturbed the 
sleeper, who called to Am61ie by name. 

" What is it ? Has he come ? " 

"P^re Ignaz is here, dear madame. Shall I 
let him enter ? " 

"Certainly, certainly. I must see him at 
once." 

The sight of the priest's black soutane and 
venerable head seemed to bring some comfort to 
the sick woman's heart. She uttered a faint, 
gasping cry of welcome and held out both her 
hands. 

"Has he come? You said that you would 
bring him — you promised " 
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''He has come. Be calm, my child. Re- 
member that as few persons as possible must 
know that he is here." 

"I will be careful," she said, holding his 
hand with her trembling fingers. *'I wiU be 
very quiet — ^very calm. But I must see hun 
now — at once. Father, do you understand ? To- 
morrow might be too late. There is no know- 
ing, and I have been much worse during the 
last few days." 

*'You shall see him now," said the priest 
soothingly. "Yes, this hour would be a good 
one : the servants are occupied in attending to 
the English gentleman — ^the Mr. Ravenscroft, 
who has also arrived in search of Herr Lanz." 

"Gaston Ravenscroft!" cried Tim a, with a 
look of terror in her great dark eyes. " Why 
has he come ? I telegraphed to the Longmores 
some days ago that Lancelot was not here. He 
left a week ago. Oh, if only Mr. Ravenscroft 
had come at any other time I He is Maurice's 
bitterest enemy. Keep them apart : get him 
away as soon as possible, or some mischief will 
come of it. To-night: let him go to-night. 
Lancelot has gone away." 
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" We cannot send him out of the house to- 
night, dear madame," said Father Ignaz. "Listen 
to the storm : you can turn no one from your 
door upon a night like this." And truly while 
he spoke there came a furious rush of wind and 
rain and a crash of falling trees or masonry that 
showed how great would be the danger to a 
traveller belated in the wellnigh trackless woods 
with which the chateau was surrounded. " The 
Englishman can go to-morrow, or the following 
day. The Count will not be here long." 

** The Count — where is he ? " said lima, 
forgetting Eavenscroft at the mention of Zara- 
noff's name. "Let me see him now : but no, not 
yet: in a quarter of an hour. Pardon, Father! 
Light the candles, Am^lie: all of them — the 
room looks so dark; and give me my pink 
peignoir and the little mirror. Do I look 
frightfully ill ? Maurice must not think me 
ghastly ; the rouge, Am^lie, the rouge ! " 

Her voice trembled with impatience : her 
hands were shaking, a feverish light shone in 
her eyes. " I feel quite well," she said, with a 
Httle excited laugh. "I have no more pain, I 
am quite strong ; I think I could even dance a 
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mazurka — with Maurice. Am^lie, where are 
my emerald earrings ? '' 

The priest regarded her with disfavour ; and 
yet a sort of pity mingled with the severity of 
his glance. He waved back Mademoiselle 
Am^lie, who was hastening to bring the mirror ; 
he stooped down and breathed his words into 
the Countess' ear. 

" You have spoken to me of repentance and 
atonement. Is it thus that you manifest re- 
pentance — by putting on gold and jewels and 
painting your face like Jezebel of old ? Is ihu 
contrition ? " 

She shrank back trembling, and the fire died 
out of her eyes. "Leave these vanities," he 
proceeded, " to those who are in the world ; you 
should be beyond the reach of such temptations. 
I will bring the Count Zaranoff to you now or 
not at all." 

"It was only — only — for Maurice's sake!" 
said lima half sullenly, as she drew a filmy 
handkerchief across her face. "But you are 
right : let him see me at my worst. I am worn, 
haggard, dying — what does it matter? Per- 
haps," she added with a passionate sob, "he 
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wiU pity me the more. Ym have no pity, 
Father 1 " 

The priest's face lightened with the glow of 
an almost fanatical earnestness as he replied. 

" Daughter/' he said, ** it was to a penitent 
that I brought Count ZaranoflEl It is to a 
penitent that I would lead him now — one to 
whom the Chujch has promised that mercy and 
forgiveness which has never been wanting since 
the day when holy Saint Mary Magdalene knelt 
at her Master's feet, washed them with her tears 
and dried them with her hair. But, oh, my 
child, it more becomes a penitent to affict the 
rebellious body to which the sorrowing soul is 
bound than to bedizen it with jewels and fine 
array." 

lima lay still: she trembled and sobbed no 
longer. Father Ignaz went in search of Maurice. 
But soon as he was gone. Mademoiselle Amelie 
was startled by hearing an eager, hissing whisper 
from the bed. "Amelie," said the voice, " he is 
a good man, but he is a priest : he does not 
know. I will not have the rouge ; but the pink 
wrapper — ^it suits me so much better than the 
white." 

VOL. III. 46 
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"Oh, madame!" said Am^lie. "The Count 
will not care what you have on — ^he never cared." 

" More than you know, Am^lie. Ah, it is too 
late : they are coming. Mon Dieu ! what shall 
I do ? What will he say to me ? " She caught 
at her companion's wrist in sudden panic terror. 
" WiU he kill me when I teU him all ? " 

These sudden transitions of mood were too 
well known to call for special attention. Am^lie 
answered only, " I will stay in the anteroom, 
madame ;" and moved towards the door. Uma's 
eyes followed her with strained attention. She 
saw the dame de compagnie make a deep curtsey 
as she reached the outer room. She saw the 
priest hold open the door with a respectful 
salute to the person whom he was admitting. 
Exiled by the State, proscribed by Government 
he might be, but as soon as Maurice Zaranoff 
entered the doors of his own house, there he was 
master still. 

His disguise as B^la Zichy was less complete 
than it had been when he crossed the frontier. 
The false hair and beard that had given his face 
so different a character had been removed ; but 
his dress and accoutrements were still those of 
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the Hungarian vine-grower. He stopped short 
for a moment when inside the door, and looked 
at the Countess intently. The light of the 
numerous wax candles fell full upon her face. 
Then he quietly bowed his head in token of 
greeting, and advanced to her bedside. 

When he saw her last, she had been instinct 
with all the subtle charm of her soft yet brilliant 
beauty : the creamy paleness of her rounded 
cheek, the flower-like rosiness of her curving 
lips, the velvet-brown of the long-lashed eyes — 
these were the traits which had won reputation 
for her beauty, yet these were the traits which, 
when last he saw them, had rather repelled 
than attracted Maurice Zaranoffl But a terrible 
change had passed over that lovely face since he 
saw it last. The exquisite complexion had 
grown sallow, the features pinched and worn, 
the brown eyes were sunken and anxious look- 
ing. There was beauty still, though of an un- 
natural and hectic kind : her thin cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes shone with their old lustre at 
the entrance of Maurice Zaranoffl 

She could not raise herself. She did not even 
stretch out her appealing hands to him. She 
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looked steadfastly into his face ; then uttered a 
cry of pain and fear. 

** Oh," she wailed, " Father Ignaz was mis- 
taken — but I was not mistaken. I knew that 
you would not forgive me, and you never will." 

Maurice laid his hand upon one of hers. " I 
have forgiven you," he said. 

" Forgiven me, yet look at me and speak to 
me as you do ? Call me by my name — kiss me, 
if you will — and then I shall feel that you have 
forgiven me indeed ! " 

He bent down and touched her forehead with 
his lips. " My poor lima," he said compassion- 
ately, "we have both suflfered." 

" Your suflferings have been nothing compared 
with mine," she answered, holding his hands 
tightly as he leaned over her. "You have at 
least had work and action and liberty " 

" Liberty ! In the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul ! or in Siberia ! '' 

" You were in prison for a few months only," 
she pleaded. "What was that to my lifelong 
punishment ? You used to say that your spirit 
— ^your spirit was free as air. Mine was never 
free." 
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" Yours ? " 

" I was bound by the chains of habit, caprice, 
fashion. I was never able to do what I should 
have wished — ^hide myself away from the world 
in some little cottage with the man I loved, and 
forget everything beside " 

" Good heavens ! " thought Maurice cynically. 
*' Is she trying to deceive me or herself this time, 
I wonder?" Aloud, he answered gravely: "I 
fear, lima, that you would soon have tired of 
your solitude. Never mind the past ; what we 
might have done does not concern us now. I 
am here to assure you that I at least will not 
remember it." 

Her face began to grow a little pale. She 
watched him for several minutes and then with- 
drew her hand from his. " I do not know how 
to speak to you," she said faintly. " It is hard 
to talk in any but the old way. I used to say 
that I should try to make you admire me and 
love me even if I were dying. It is true ; I am 
dying, I suppose ; yet I cannot talk to you 
seriously. You must not be hard on me ; I 
think my mind is growing a little weak. Send 
for Father Ignaz ; he will remind me of all the 
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wrong that I have done. Now — I can scarcely 
remember." 

" Do not remember," said Maurice tenderly. 
" You have grieved enough over any wrong you 
have done to me : I can believe that without 
Father Ignaz's help. Tell me, if you like, that 
you are sorry, or let the matter alone ; I under- 
stand all that you leave unsaid." 

The slow tears gathered in her eyes. 

*'I remember a little," she said in an ex- 
hausted voice. " It was I who denounced you." 

"I know." 

" I could have saved you if you would 
have asked me for my help. But you did 
not ask me ; and I believed that you loved 
Anna Strolenski. Oh, Maurice, for the last 
time tell me — was that true \ Did you love 
her ? " 

" As a sister, Uma ; nothing more." 

^*I might have saved you from Siberia. I 
might have saved her. And the others '' 

" You could not have saved me, lima ; do not 
distress yourself. I had long been suspected, 
and when the Strolenskis were seized I shared 
their fate." 
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''There will be a storm to-night/' said the 
officer. Nearer and nearer came the sound of 
wheels. Bound a comer there dashed into view 
a low light vehicle drawn by two horses ; it 
stopped at the door, where its occupants alighted. 
Ravenscroft glanced at them carelessly. One 
was the old priest whom he had seen upon the 
journey ; the other — no, the other was a stranger 
— not Maurice Guyon. 

Ravenscroft would have re-entered his carriage 
as soon as the authorities had expressed their 
satisfaction with his passport had the officer not 
observed in a low tone : 

" If you are interested in the Zaranoff case, 
monsieur, you might wait a minute or two. 
This priest is the Countess' chaplain. I am 
much mistaken if his passport is en regle.^' 

Gaston's curiosity overpowered his desire to 
hasten forward. He followed the adjutant and 
the travellers into an inner apartment, where the 
officials of the douane were installed, and there 
he awaited with some interest the result of the 
inquiry. 

The priest's passport proved, however, to be 
in every way correct. The adjutant put hini 
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through a private examination, to which he 
answered that he had been to England in order 
to make known the accident that had happened 
to the Countess lima to her friend, M. le General 
Longmore, who was well known both at Vienna 
and at St. Petersburg, When asked why a 
telegram would not have made the story known 
equally well, he replied that the Countess had 
undertaken the charge of a young English gen- 
tleman whose friends were ignorant of his place 
of residence, and that she had wished the story 
of his visit to her to be communicated to them 
by one whom she could trust. He believed that 
the father of this young English gentleman was 
already on his way to the chlLteau of the Countess. 

" I can corroborate that evidence, M. T Adju- 
tant," said Eavenscroft. " I am the father of 
the young Englishman of whom he speaks. I 
myself was informed by M. Longmore that the 
news of my son's residence here was brought 
to England by the Countess' chaplain. Father 
Ignaz." 

He was surprised to find so much weight 
attached to his words. His explanation was 
declared to be perfectly satisfactory ; and the 
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in weak piteous tones. " Maurice, I am dying, 
they tell me. It will not be for long." 

Maurice recovered himself. " lima," he said 
gently, " do you wish it ? I will do anything to 
make you happy — ^for the sake of our old love ; 
but why should you care now for this empty 
form of marriage ? " 

"Ah, why! You cannot understand, can 
you?" said lima a little bitterly. "Make me 
your wife — I can ask you that now, Maurice, 
without a blush, you see — and I will tell you 
why." 

And he consented. 

The formalities to be observed were few and 
simple. The priest's scruples were soon van- 
quished ; the doctor and the notary, both trust- 
worthy and responsible men, undertook to act as 
witnesses and transact the necessary business. 
Irregular the marriage might be, but that it 
would be legally valid there was no doubt. 
Any irregularity in the proceedings could be 
rectified at a future time. "If there is any 
' future time ' for Madame la Comtesse," observed 
the doctor dryly. 
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In accordance with Ilma's wish, Zaranoff 
changed his dress for one which she thought 
more suitable to himself and to the occasion. It 
was evident that she had long considered and 
planned the details of the secret ceremony on 
which she had set her heart. It was the silly 
fancy of a sick woman, she said, that she should 
wish to see him once again as she had seen him 
when last they met in a festive scene at St. 
Petersburg ; he had been present at a masked 
ball given at the Zaranoff Palace, and his costume 
and many other of his possessions had been left 
there when he was arrested on the following day. 
lima had carefully preserved them; and these 
he found in the room which had been set aside 
for his use. The suit on which her whim had 
fixed was simply made, but, being of black 
velvet, was sufficiently unlike ordinary dress to 
make him feel as if he were taking a part in 
a masquerade rather than engaging in some 
solemn and important business. 

Great care had of course been observed that 
no one except those who could thoroughly be 
trusted should be made aware of his visit ; but, 
as a matter of fact, once inside the walls of the 
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cMteau, there was little fear of detection by the 
authorities. The household adored the young 
Count, who once had been their master ; not a 
few of the servants would cheerfully have gone 
to prison, or even to the gallows, if by so doing 
they could save him from exile and disgrace. 
The only thing really to be feared was a domi- 
ciliary visit from the police ; but in that case it 
would be easy to conceal the visitor in one of 
the hiding-places in which the house abounded, 
or convey him secretly into the forests, whence 
he could cross the frontier on the first opportu- 
nity. Ilma's few relations had, at her own wish, 
left the house ; and such of her attendants as 
she could not trust had been dismissed before 
Maurice's arrival. 

At the appointed hour, therefore, Count 
Maurice Zaranoff presented himself to her in 
the attire which she had desired that he should 
wear. Her eyes dwelt on him with pleasure. 
To her, at least, he did not seem much changed. 
The fair, knightly head, the frank sweetness of 
his sunny smile and bright blue eyes, the mingled 
grace and strength of the slender agile figure in 
its black velvet and yellowish falling lace — 
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these were much what they had been three 
years before. There was perhaps some addition 
of dignity in his bearing, some touch of me- 
lancholy which had not been visible in days of 
old ; but these were not points Uiat were likely 
to catch Ilma's anxious, failing eye. Her old 
lover stood before her; siirely now she could 
forget the days of sorrow and separation that 
had passed since she had last seen him in that 
character. 

In as short a time as possible the hasty 
marriage ceremony was concluded. Then hus- 
band and wife were left alone. 



CHAPTER XLL 

FORGIVENESS. 

When Gaston Ravenscroft alighted from his 
carriage at the entrance to Madame Zaranoffs 
chateau, he was struck with the wUdness of the 
scene around him. The house was old, and buUt 
in the form of a quadrangle on three sides of a 
great court. The massive gates were heavy, and 
required much unbolting and unbarring. It was 
plain that no visitors were expected at that hour 
of the night. Outside the gates the forest trees 
tossed their arms wildly in the tempest ; the sky 
was dark, and the rain had begim to fall in tor- 
rents. Now and then a flash of lightning lit up 
the scene with lurid splendour ; the rumbling of 
thunder had for some time been almost incessant. 
Even while Ravenscroft waited for admission a 
great peal sounded overhead, which made the 
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driver of Ms travelling carriage cross himself 
repeatedly in his alarm. 

There was some little hesitation before the 
visitor was admitted; but at last he was led 
through a long corridor to a small room, which 
had the appearance of a study or smaU library. 
Here an upper servant received him with many 
bows, brought him refreshments, and intimated 
to him, chiefly by signs, that he must wait there 
for the present. Gaston's knowledge of Eussian 
was so slight that he could not make the man 
understand that he was in quest of the young 
secretary. Lancelot's name produced no impres- 
sion, and the guest was finally left alone in a 
state of mingled wonder and impatience at the 
curious nature of his reception. He had tele- 
graphed his coming, yet nobody seemed to be in 
the least degree prepared to see him. 

He could neither eat, drink, nor sit still ; he 
kept his eyes fixed upon the door, with a con- 
tinual expectation of seeing it opened by Lance- 
lot himself. He would learn that Eavenscroft 
was here. " He must have heard by this time," 
Gaston thought ; would he not shrink from 
meeting the uncle and guardian of Olivia ? No- 
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thing had been said in the telegram about the 
relationship that had been discovered. " Surely/' 
thought Gaston, as he gradually worked himself 
up into a frenzy of impatience and indignation 
at the long delay, '* surely the boy is not so 
cowardly as to shun me now ! " The conviction 
that the scene of explanation would be a painful 
one, and the wish to get it over, became at last 
almost unbearable ; he made a step towards the 
door, resolving to summon a servant or make his 
way into the presence of some person of authority 
in the household without further hesitation, when, 
suddenly, the handle of the door was turned. 

Ravenscroft, pale to the Ups with restrained 
emotion, but with haughty mastery of himself, 
drew back and waited with folded arms for the 
appearance of his son ; but the door was pushed 
gently open to admit, not Bertram Ravenscroft, 
but the old priest whom Gaston had lately seen 
upon the journey travelling in company with 
Maurice Zaranoff. 

He drew back, amazed and scornful. Father 
Ignaz bowed, and received a faint acknowledg- 
ment of his courtesy. The priest used the Ger- 
man language as he spoke. 
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" Your pardon, gnadiger Herr, for this long 
delay. I am the chaplain of the Countess lima 
ZaranofF, and come, by her desire, to ask your 
commands or to answer your inquiries." 

** I am here in search of a young Englishman 
who arrived with the Countess a few months ago." 

" Whom you mentioned to-night to the offi- 
cials," said Father Ignaz politely. "I was 
greatly obliged to you, sir, for your gracious 
condescension ^' 

" Pardon me," said Eavenscroft, " if I inter- 
rupt you ; but I am anxious to see this yomig 
man at once." 

'' Sir, that is impossible." 

"Impossible! why?" A sudden terror swept 
across the proud man's soul. What did the priest 
mean ? Surely not that the time for reparation 
was gone, that the day of atonement was now 
too late ? He flinched from the pain of the 
thought ; it made him feel dizzy, like a drunken 
man. 

" You mistake me," said Father Ignaz eagerly. 
He saw that his words had produced a sudden 
shock. "The young Herr Lanz is living and 
well, or as well as he was when he left the 
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chateau a few days ago. He has gone away with 
some English friends of the Countess' ; they were 
to stay for a few days in Paris, and then pro- 
ceed to England." 

" What English friends ?" 

The priest silently laid a card on the table at 
Gaston^s side. " These English names are diffi- 
cult to me/' he said in explanation. " You your- 
self will see " 

Kavenscroft took up the card; it bore the 
name of a Mrs. Theodore Arnold, of whom he had 
never heard before, and an address — some hotel 
in Paris. He felt a sensation of bitter disap- 
pointment, which was followed by not unnatural 
indignation. 

" May I ask why he was allowed to quit the 
house where I was expressly told that I should 
find hiTn ? The Countess sent word that he was 
here ; after a long journey from England, of 
course I expected to see him." 

" The Countess is in no fit state to take any 
responsibility on herself," said Father Ignaz. 
'' She is ill ; I fear that her days are numbered. 
. . . The young gentleman left the chlLteau with 
friends who were returning to England, and who 
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undertook the charge of him. A telegram was 
sent to Mr. Longmore to that effect " 

"I heard nothing of it." 

" The news probably missed you at some point. 
Herr Lanz wiU now be nearing England, although 
he could not travel very fast " 

" Not travel fast ; why not ?" 

The priest raised his eyes to the ques- 
tioner s haughty face with a keen yet doubtful 
look. 

" The Herr Lanz," he said slowly, " is your 
honour's son ?" 

" Yes." 

" You know then, mein Herr, that the young 
gentleman had been ill for some time, ill or ail- 
ing, with a sort of settled melancholy and languor 
that nothing could dispel. It was partly for that 
reason, I understood, that the young gentleman 
came to this wild part of the country — for dis- 
traction and for change of air." 

" Go on,'' said Gaston curtly. 

" He became thinner and paler day by day, and 
we grieved over the change, for he was a kind 
and amiable and pious youth ; until at last, not 
long before the Countess' accident, the doctor 
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found that he was bleeding from the lungs. The 
Countess tells me that she meant to communicate 
with his friends or take him herself to a warmer 
cUmate without delay, for she loved the boy 
well; but her own accident altered all these 
plans. And during the time of her insensibility 
and our great anxiety, the young Englishman's 
malady unfortunately increased." 

He paused ; Mr. Ravenscroft had turned aside 
so that his face could not be seen. 

"Well, sir?'' 

" The Countess' doctor, Herr Briinnow, a very 
clever physician, gave it as his opinion that the 
young gentleman would do better in a house 
where he could be nursed and waited on more 
carefully than was the case here during madame's 
illness. It seems that Herr Lanz himself wished 
to return to England — so Herr Brunnow tells 
me. You would perhaps like to speak to him 
yourself, sir ? " 

"Yes." 

The priest bowed and retired. Ravenscroft 
was left standing in the middle of the room, his 
brow furrowed, his lips compressed, his fingers 
clenched upon the card. He was too much 
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disturbed to be courteous to Father Ignaz. But 
when the doctor entered the room he had regained 
his composure. He bowed civilly to Herr 
Briinnow, and asked several questions respect- 
ing the state of Lancelot's health, with calm 
approaching to indifference. 

Herr Briinnow was hopeful. With care and 
a good climate,- he said that Lancelot would do 
well; but he should have cheerful society and 
surroundings. It had seemed to him sometimes 
as if "Herr Lanz" was unduly depressed — 
brooding over the past or fearful of the future, in 
a way that was harmful to one of so sensitive 
and highly-strung an organisation. 

"You think then that this depression pro- 
duced his illness ? " said Gaston with a sternness 
which startled Herr Briinnow. 

" No, I did not say so," he answered rather 
sharply; "but every one knows how seriously 
the mind acts upon the body, and how, when the 
mind is depressed, the body is exposed to the 
inroads of disease in a way " , 

"You think that was the case with him?" 
Eavenscroft repeated earnestly. " I understand. 
As he is gone, the reason for my visit is gone 
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also. Can I obtain a vehicle and cross the fron- 
tier again to-night ?" 

" Impossible, sir. Listen to the storm. No 
driver would risk his life in driving through the 
woods on. a wild night like this. Madame la 
Comtesse would be seriously grieved and alarmed 
if you left the house in the midst of such a 
tempest." 

Ravenscroft tried to gain his point, but 
found that the doctor's statement was correct. 
No servant, no coachman would put his head 
outside the door at midnight in such a tempest 
of wind and rain as now prevailed. The guest 
must remain at least until the morning. He al- 
lowed himself therefore to be escorted to his room, 
— a great gloomy apartment only enlivened by 
the red glow of an enormous fire, — and prepared, 
though under protest, to stay the night. 

He sat down and fell into a painful train of 
reflection, which lasted until the embers were 
burning low, and he had grown chilled and 
weary. He roused himself, and became conscious 
that, in the intervals of storm and tempest, there 
was surely some unusual disturbance in the 
house. Footsteps resounded in the galleries ; he 
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thought that he heard the sound of bells and voices 
— they could not be customary at that hour? 
However, it was not his business to make in- 
quiries. He tried to sleep, but found that the 
excitement and fatigue of the journey, of which 
he had before thought nothing, were beginning 
to tell upon him. At least they performed the 
office of driving away slumber from his eyes. 

When morning came he rose, flung open the 
shutters, and stood for some time looking out at 
the stormy sky and the pitiless beating rain. 
The noises in the house still made themselves 
audible : the opening and shutting of doors, the 
sound of footsteps, recurred at intervals, and 
made him wonder that so little quietness was 
observed in a house of sickness. At last he 
opened his own door and looked down the cor- 
ridor, hoping to discover some servant who would 
assist him in his departure. He made a few 
steps down the gallery to his right. A narrow 
door before him suddenly opened : he saw a man's 
figure and a flight of steps behind it. Eavens- 
croft advanced, while the man, whom he took for 
a lacquey in some outlandish livery, came out 
into the gallery and shut the door behind him. 
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Then he paused, turned, and looked Ravenscroft 
in the face, with a curiously abstracted air. 

Eavenscroffc started as if he had seen a ghost. 
For the moment he may have thought that he 
did see one. For Maurice's face was colourless as 
that of any dead man, and his dress was that of a 
bygone age. He looked like some ancient picture 
suddenly called into life, and yet but half ahve. 

Thus they stood face to face. And Maurice 
suddenly grasped the fact that now he was in the 
power of the one man who was of all men upon 
earth his deadliest foe. 

The early hght of that stormy morning had 
been just steaUng through the diamond-paned 
windows of the Countess' room when lima first 
roused herself to speak. She put up her hand 
and touched her husband's face as he bent silently 
over her. 

" You forgive me, Maurice ?" 

" Entirely." 

** You do not know why I have asked you to 
do what you have done ?" 

"No." 

"You do not know why I accused her — 
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ruined you — why I begged you to come and 
see me now? You are so blind in reading a 
woman's heart that you have not even surprised 
my secret?" 

" I could never read your heart, lima." 

"You may read it now. I did all these 
things, Maurice, because I was jealous ; and I 
was jealous — ^because I loved you." 

" You loved me ? Impossible !" 

" I loved you with my whole heart and soul. 
And you never knew — you never could have 
believed it. Oh, I said a thousand times that I 
hated you; but I longed for you to contradict 
me. And you — you never cared. Even in the 
days of our betrothal, I was nothing to you in 
comparison with your last pet theory. That 
drove me mad." 

"You are too bitter, lima. You must be 
mistaken." 

" No, I am not. You had a boy's fancy for 
me at the very first, but nothing more. Even 
that soon died away — ^though I will do you the 
justice to say that you would probably have 
married me without discovering that fact ! But 
I read your heart before you had read it your- 
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self. I was longing for your love ; you cared for 
nothing but your Socialist schemes — and Anna 
Strolenski. You spent your fortune on the 
Revolutionists ; she was your confidante ; what 
was there left but for me to strike home when 
I had the chance ? At least I spoiled your 
plans — 
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"Ah, lima, at what a price !" 

"The price of my own soul, I think,'' said 
the Countess with a sort of desperate calm. 
" Ah, God knows that I am punished ! I could 
not die without telling you, and now — now — 
— ^now you are mine at last in spite of all !" 

Maurice suddenly, and for the first time, 
pressed his lips to hers. That kiss silenced her. 
" My wife 1" he said, with a look of infinite pity 
and tenderness which he had never given her 
before. "My poor lima! If I had been less 
selfish, less absorbed, some of this misery might 
perhaps have been prevented ! Forgive me, 
Ihna," 

"Ah, now we are upon more equal terms," 
she said, letting her head rest against his shoulder 
with a weary sigh. After a little pause she con- 
tinued faintly, "You are very sorry for me, I 
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M(uj. But you do not love me- It is too latt 
for that/' And then she sighed again, and let 
her head sink down upon the pillow. , 

11(5 tried to reassure her with caresses and 
j^ojitlo words, but the look of trouble did not 
\)\\m from her wan face. Presently she resumed 
In a low uneven tone : 

" I had another reason for sending to you. 
I'horc was one thing that I could not tell Father 
I^ria;5 to say. ... I have something else for 
whi(;h to ask your forgiveness/' 

"Ask me nothing, lima ; I can forgive all 
now. My dear child, let the past rest in peace." 

*' Hut tliis affects your future. It concerns 
MadomoiHcUo de Lusignan. Did he not tell 
you HO ? " 

Tlio fingers of the hand that she was holding 
twitched involuntarily ; a shadow came over his 
face. 

" Why should you speak of her ?" he said. 

" Do you not think I know, Maurice ? She 
is the woman whom you love — ^the woman who 
loves you." 

"Hush, lima, hush!" 

" Listen. I will tell you why she fainted in 
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the concert-room, and lost her voice. I had 
been with her. I told her of our betrothal — 
and more : I let her think — oh, Maurice, turn 
away your face ! — I let her think that you had 
married me. She thinks that you deceived her. 
And Gaston Kavenscroft has taken advantage of 
that mistake." 

" No, lima ; he is incapable of taking an un- 
fair advantage." 

"You do not know him. He is capable of 
anything for Vera's sake. She is not married to 
him yet?" 

" Not yet." 

" Then — ^when I am gone — ^hasten to her and 
tell her all that I have said. The Longmores 
will bear you out. I have left a letter for her 
too. And now reproach me, Maurice. Keproach 
me, and then tell me that you forgive me again, 
although I used her cruelly." 

Maurice was silent. 

"Have you not a word to say?" she asked 
him with some visible uneasiness. "Your 
silence is worse than speech. Maurice, do 
not be hard upon me at the last !" 

" Is there anything else that you are conceal- 
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ing from me, Uma ? Have I anything more to 
hear?" 

" Nothing, Maurice, I swear it. I have told 
you everything now. Oh, do not look at me, 
do not speak to me harshly, Maurice ! I cannot 
bear it now." 

She gazed piteously into the face which, for 
the first time since their marriage, had grown 
cold and stem. His brows were drawn together, 
and his eyes looked black beneath them. 

His wife broke out into a bitter wailing cry. 
" Have pity upon me, Maurice. I shall soon be 
gone, and then — ^then you can forget me. I shall 
not long be here to trouble you — ^have pity^ 
pity— pity!" 

His face changed as she spoke. He sighed 
heavily, and bent his head towards hers. " My 
poor lima I I did not mean to distress you. 
Let us say no more about the matter now. It 
is past, and it is — ^forgiven." 

'« CaU me your wife again," she whispered. 

*' My wife — ^my dear wife.'' 

She drew him closer, so that her face rested 
once more upon his breast, then a feeble flutter- 
ing sigh escaped her. He thought that she was 
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sleeping, because slie lay so still, and he did not 
dare to disturb her. All the tenderness that he 
had ever felt for the woman of hia boyhood's 
choice welled up again within him as he held her 
in his anna and watched the dreary dawn pass 
into a drearier day. If everything had gone 
well with Him and her, he felt at that moment 
that the passionate love for which she had longed 
would have grown in him and made the happi- 
ness of her life at last. But he had not known 
what love was until she had betrayed him — and, 
in mining his life, had ruined her own life too. 

The room was very still, lima lay motion- 
less, with hia arm around her, and her head upon 
his breast. 

Thus the doctor found them in the morning 
light, and knew that his work was done. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

" ALIVE OR DEAD I " 

" What are you doing here ? " was Ravenacroft's 
abrupt question. 

" Pardon me if I do not answer you," said 
Maurice quietly. " I am engaged at present ; I 
have no time for conversation." 

" May I ask if the Countess knows of your 
presence in the house 1 " 

A slight thrill seemed to run through 
Maurice's frame. He turned away as he 
answered. 

" I come from the Countess' deathbed," he 
said after a moment's pause. 

In spite of himself, Ravenscroft's face ex- 
pressed some emotion of surprise. For once he 
was taken aback completely. 

" You — you — were a friend of hers ? " he sad. 
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Maurice had turned to go ; his head was 
slightly bent, and his face wore an abstracted 
expression ; but at Gaston's query he flashed at 
him a look of distaste and irritation. 

'' She is my wife," he said, forgetting that the 
past tense must henceforth be the one used in 
speaking of poor dead lima Zaranoff. 

" Your wife ? " — Gaston's tones filled as he 
spoke with indignation, which he suppressed a 
little only out of respect to the presence of death 
in the house. " Your wife ? And you had the 
effrontery to represent yourself to — to every 
one — '^ (he had almost said "to Vera") — "as 
an unmarried man ? " 

" Is this a time for such a discussion ? " said 
Zaranoff, slowly moving down the corridor. 

" With you, it is nefoer the time," was Gaston's 
bitter answer. " Can you suggest a better one ?" 

Maurice passed his hand over his brow with 
a bewildered and weary gesture, then shook back 
his hair and seemed to nerve himself for contest. 

" So be it," he answered. " I will listen to 
you now. We shall be undisturbed in this 



room." 



As he spoke, he threw open the door of a 
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small salle d!4tude^ and signed to Kavenscroft to 
enter it. *'I will answer any of your questions 
to the best of my ability," he said with grave 
and studied courtesy. **I have undesignedly 
heard more of your affairs than you may have 
been aware of, and there have been misunder- 
standings — perhaps on both sides. If there is 
anything that I can explain, I will do so." 

He thought of old Davy and of Lancelot's 
history as he spoke. But these were not the 
subjects uppermost in Gaston Kavenscroft's mind 
at that moment. 

There was an instant's silence. Maurice 
glanced round the room with a sense of sad 
recognition. It was one which had been very 
familiar to him in days gone by. He knew the 
very bindings of the books, the colour of the 
hangings, the shape of the antique brass lamp 
suspended by chains above the writing-table, 
the patterns of the parqueted floor and the 
Persian rugs: it was his father's sword that 
hung above the mantel, and his mother's portrait 
in its old place upon the wall. Unconsciously 
to himself his manner changed. It had never 
been without dignity, notwithstanding all its 
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carelessness and all its supple grace ; but now, 
surrounded as he was by old associations, he 
looked and spoke as Ravenscroft had never seen 
him look and speak before — not arrogantly, but 
with a quiet assumption of his part as host and 
master of the house, which inexpressibly galled 
his haughty visitor. 

" Pray be seated, Mr. Ravenscroft," said Zara- 
noff courteously. *'I think that no one will 
interrupt us ; but you will pardon me, I am 
sure, if I lock the door. Not all the servants in 
the house know that I am here." 

" A secret, I presume ? " 

'* It is a secret," Maurice answered in a care- 
less tone, "but not one that has been very 
strictly kept. At least a dozen people know of 
my presence. But I can trust them all. There 
are servants here, however, who were not attached 
to our service in my father's time ; these I do 
not wish to trust too much." 

" In your father's time ! " 

Ravenscroft repeated the words more to him- 
self than to Maurice, and Maurice reddened 
slightly as he met the incredulous glance of his 
interlocutor. 

VOL. III. 48 
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** I forget how little you know of me," he said 
with a faint tranquil smile. "Allow me to tell 
you my true name : Maurice Zaranoff. Guyon is 
merely one of my Christian names. My father had 
the honour to be well acquainted with Madame 
Waldstein ; and I think that you yourself were 
acquainted with the Countess lima ZaranoflF." 

Gaston stood frowning and biting his heav}^ 
black moustache. 

"You — then," he said with some eflfort, "are 
— one of the sons of Count Paul Zaranoff? 1 
remember the name, of course." 

"His only son." Then Maurice added, more 
quickly, " I am sorry that I was unable to make 
myself known to you before. I lost my estates 
and title, and was exiled to Siberia for political 
reasons some time ago. After my escape ^ to 
England I desired for a time to conceal my name 
— partly on Ilma's account." 

"The Countess lima was then your wife?" 
said Gaston, bending his dark brows and trying 
to recall the various ways in which his firiends 
and acquaintances had apparently deceived him. 
"I for one believed that her husband had died 
in Kussia." 
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" That was true. She had been betrothed to 
me before my exile, but when I went to Tomsk, 
she married a far-distant kinsman of my own, 
bearing the same family name. He was shortly 
afterwards endowed with my land and my title, 
as well as my bride. This house," said Maurice, 
with a gleam in his lifted eye, as he glanced 
round the room and drew his breath hard at the 
memories it suggested, " this house, in which I 
was bom and bred, passed into his hands, whilst 
I was working in the mines in Siberia." 

Kavenscroft, sitting with his elbow on the 
table and his hand ill-temperedly ruffling up the 
masses of his short crisp black hair, preserved a 
sullen sort of silence. Zaranoff had the con- 
sideration to bring his disclosures speedily to a 
close. 

'* The Countess Zaranoff," he continued, "re- 
gretted the breach which circumstances had im- 
posed upon us : she sent Father Ignaz to England 
^th a request that I would come to visit her 
here. I came ; and this morning — shortly before 
she died — I married her." 

*' You were wise," said Gaston unpleasantly. 

Zaranoff's eyes flashed at the taunt. " I do 
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not see why," he said, with a curl of the Up. 
"The marriage will be no advantage to me in 
the Emperor's eyes. You forget that an exile 
such as I am cannot inherit property." He paused 
and added more quietly : "It is possible, how- 
ever, that a petition despatched by the Countess 
before my arrival may have some effect — but it 
is not likely. In any case, I shall return as soon 
as possible to England." 

" With what object ? " said Gaston in a hoai*se 
voice. 

Zaranoff looked at him as if surprised at the 
question ; but he had reasons for answering it. 

" I have work in England which I wish to 
finish. And I mean to make to Mademoiselle de 
Lusignan the explanation that I have made to 

you." 

"You will do nothing of the kind," said 
Gaston, starting up, the long-suppressed passion 
making itself seen and heard at last in his face 
and voice. "You shall never speak to Made- 
moiselle de Lusignan again." 

« Shall not ? " 

^^ Shall not, whilst I can protect her." 

Maurice slightly shrugged his shoulders. 
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" Mademoiselle de Lusignan is still her own 
mistress, I imagine. I have a message to her 
from the Countess ZaranoflF, and, with or without 
your permission, Mr. Ravenseroft, I shall not fail 
to deliver it. Have you so little faith in Made- 
moiselle de Lusignan that you think it would 
harm her to hear it ? " 

"It is faith in you that is wanting," said 
Ravenseroft abruptly. 

Maurice turned sharply upon him as he an- 
swered. 

" You have said enough, Mr. Ravenseroft. I 
am sorry to be obliged to remind you of the 
courtesy that usually exists between gentlemen, 
and which you seem to have forgotten. I am 
more sorry still that your own words oblige me 
to say so much to one who, for how short a time 
soever, has become my guest." 

Perhaps no speech could more effectually have 
roused the ire of Gaston Ravenseroft. He turned 
at once to the door with a face that had grown 
dark with rage. 

" Had I known that I was your guest, I would 
never have set foot within the house," he said, 
" and I will certainly not remain in it a moment 
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longer than I am obliged. Mark my words— 
you shall never see Vera de Lusignan again. I 
will prevent that — if I have to kill you first 1 " 

The last words were uttered in a lower tone, 
full of blind rage and hate. Zaranoff had un- 
locked the door : he answered simply by a formal 
bow, as his unwilling guest passed out. He had 
an almost Oriental sense of the duties of hospi- 
tality : for this he had bridled his tongue and 
fihecked his scorn of Gaston's vehemence. He 
would not for worlds have quarrelled with any 
man who (like Gaston at that moment) was de- 
pendent upon him for shelter and food and rest. 
If once a stranger left the chateau, there was no 
decent roof for several miles under which he 
could be received ; and the raging storm still 
made a traveller's progress dangerous as well as 
difficult. 

Kavenscroft did what he could to get away 
from the house at once. But it was impossible 
to induce the servants to further his intention : 
neither coachman, horse, nor vehicle was forth- 
coming, and he was obliged to resign himself to 
the delay. Before long Father Ignaz appeared, 
and made it quite plain that he was prepared to 
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corroborate the whole of Maurice ZaranofFs story. 
But Kavenscroft would not hear. 

He saw nothing more of the Count. In a few 
hours the storm abated, and then certain friends 
of the family, several priests from a neighbour- 
ing monastery, and an official or two from the 
nearest town, arrived. The interment of the 
Countess would take place that evening, and he^ 
was politely invited to join in the funeral rites. 
He declined this invitation on the plea of urgent 
haste ; and about three o'clock in the afternoon 
he left the house and drove in the direction of the 
frontier. 

He had not, however, proceeded very far upon 
his way when the tarantass came to a sudden 
standstill. Putting out his head Ravenscroft 
ascertained that a small number of soldiers, under 
the command of the officer with whom he had 
conversed on the night of his arrival, had sur- 
rounded the rude carriage in which he travelled, 
and compelled the driver to alight. The officer 
bowed politely when he recognised his acquaint- 
ance of the preceding day, and, with profuse 
apologies, explained that the prisoner for whom 
he was on the watch had crossed the frontier ; 
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that it had been thought probable that he had 
even ventured into his own house ; and that every 
traveller on the road must be examined and every 
vehicle inspected. 

While the soldiers peered into the tarantass 
as if they thought that the exile's form could be 
concealed within its very limited space, the ad- 
jutant drew Kavenscroft aside for a few minutes' 
private conversation. 

" You saw the Hungarian who came with the 
priest Ignaz, did you not, monsieur ? ^' he said, 
speaking mysteriously and in French, '^We 
think that he, too, was in the plot : we think 
he knows the secret of M. Zaranoffs hiding- 
place " 

'^ Spare yourself the trouble of thinking any 
longer," said Ravenscroft contemptuously; "it 
was Maurice Zaranoff himself." 

The officer's face grew purple. 

'^What, monsieur!" he stammered; *'you 
then were in his confidence ? — you knew him ? — 
you were an accomplice ? " Then, recovering his 
self-command, he said peremptorily : " Monsieur, 
I arrest you." 

" I do not see how you can do that,'^ Gaston 
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replied, with an unpleasant sense that he had 
been worse than rash in this avowal ; though 
after all, he asked himself, what harm had he 
done ? Zaranoff was probably well out of his 
captors' reach by this time. ''I am a British 
subject ; my passport is all right, and I have one 
or two letters about me which will amply clear 
me from taking any share or any interest in your 
countrymen's conspiracies. What I have told 
you I know only by accident." 

'' Where is the man now ? " 

" I cannot possibly say." 

" Then, monsieur, I shall be under the painful 
necessity of detaining you," said the adjutant 
with a malicious gleam in his eyes. His amour 
propre had been wounded by Gaston's manner of 
expressing himself. "Be so good as to come 
with me." 

Gaston, who now began to consider the con- 
sequences of his words, expostulated angrily, but 
in vain. He was at once conducted to the guard- 
house and placed by himself for the present in a 
small room with a sentry at the door. Here for 
a couple of hours he fumed and paced the floor, 
threatened the officials with all manner of punish- 
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ments for his detention, or remonstrated fiercely 
with the adjutant, who twice paid him a short 
visit ; but all to no effect. The delay was in 
itself exceedingly irritating, and he dreaded 
above all things lest Maurice should be brought 
to the building and learn by what means his 
identity with the Hungarian merchant had been 
discovered. He did not at all wish that Maurice 
should escape. His imprisonment and banish- 
ment were events that seemed very desirable to 
him, for they would completely remove his enemy 
from his path. He felt as if his hold upon Vera 
would be slight indeed if once she knew the out- 
lines of Maurice's true story. He had confidence 
neither in her love for himself nor in her fidelity 
to her promise. 

At the end of the two hours a great noise, a 
confusion of voices, steps, and the clank of 
weapons, outside the house, excited Gaston's 
curiosity. He had not long to wait before it was 
satisfied. The door was suddenly thrown open, 
and he was requested to walk into another roonoL. 
Here his eye fell upon a scene which he would 
have given much to be spared. 

The apartment was lighted only by two 
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flickering tallow candles ; but one of the men 
held in his hand a huge pine torch, from which 
fitful red gleams lit up one object after another 
in turn ; now throwing into strong relief against 
the darker background some picturesque detail, 
some rough man's face, some glitter of steel, or 
flutter of coloured garment — ^lost again almost as 
soon as seen amongst the wavering shadows. 
Rembrandt alone could have painted the rich 
gloom of the surroundings — the blackened 
wooden rafters, the stalwart soldiers in their fur- 
lined coats, and the peasants in their sheepskins, 
or the mingled pathos and dignity of the central 
figure, their prisoner, who, with pinioned arms, 
clothes half rent from oflT his shoulders, and 
bleeding hands and forehead, had been haled 
into their midst. There had evidently been a 
desperate struggle in securing him. His chest 
was still heaving from the efibrts which he had 
made to free himself; and the strong rope had 
been knotted round his arms with cruel tightness ; 
but his bare head, with its tossed fair hair, from 
which the shielding disguise had been roughly 
torn, was proudly borne, and his blue eyes 
gleamed with dangerous light. If any prisoner 
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could make his escape from prison it would be 
Maurice Zaranoff ! 

As Ravenscroft entered and paused aghast, the 
soldiers, at a word from the adjutant, opened 
their ranks and formed a passage between their 
prisoner and the Englishman. Again the enemies 
stood face to face. 

" This is the ci-devant Count ZaranoflF, is it 
not, monsieur ? " said the officer, with a touch of 
spitefulness about his manner. And then there 
was a pause. 

The two men looked hard at each other. 
Ravenscroft with a sombre, reluctant gaze; 
Maurice with the keen look of eager expectation. 
As Gaston gazed his lips turned lividly pale, the 
veins stood out and the perspiration gathered 
upon his brow. But still he did not speak. 

** Is this the man, monsieur ? " said the adjut- 
ant's mocking voice. 

A sort of tremor ran through Ravenscroft's 
iron frame. He averted his head that he might 
see no longer Maurice's fine, spirited face, with 
its thin, twitching nostrils, its parted lips, its 
ardent, eager eyes, as he made answer : 

" It is the man." 
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Maurice's face changed. A wave of colour 
swept across it. He made an involuntary start 
forward which caused one of his guards to tighten 
the cord that already was cutting both his wrists, 
and another to strike him roughly on the 
shoulder. He set his teeth and glared defiance 
at them. Even the officer gave a slight word of 
reproof to his over-zealous assistants; but Kavens- 
croft saw it all and made no sign. He had a 
great capacity for hatred, and this hour was 
perhaps the worst and darkest of his life. 

But after that one movement, in which it had 
seemed as though the prisoner would have been 
glad to grapple in mortal combat with the man 
who had betrayed him — ^after that one impulse 
of fierce and ungovernable rage, Zaranoff drew 
himself up and eyed Gaston Kavenscroft with an 
expression of calm but immeasurable contempt. 
The muscles of his face seemed to have grown 
rigid ; the burning colour which the sense of a 
great wrong had sent in rapid course across his 
features faded and left him deathly pale. 
"You saw him at the Ch&teau Zaranoff? " 
Eavenscroft's sullen answer was only just 
audible : 
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" I did." 

Then lie gathered up all the evil strength of 
his nature, and looked Maurice defiantly, trium- 
phantly, in the face. But there came into 
ZaranoflF's eyes an expression which Gaston never 
afterwards forgot — an expression of deep reproach, 
of dumb and desperate agony, such as we see in 
the eyes of a wild animal caught in a hunter's 
toils. He glanced at the door and at his captors; 
then his eye fell. When he raised it again it 
was clear and calm, but Kavenscroft had turned 
aside and did not see the change. 

" That is enough," said the adjutant, moving 
away. "The English gentleman vdll probably 
be detained only for a day or two, but Zaranoff 

must be sent at once to K , and we will 

telegraph the news of his capture to St. Peters- 
burg." 

Again the soldiers closed around their pris- 
oner. Ravenscroft, who was intently watching 
all their movements, observed that this time the 
old man Andreas was very near. They went 
slowly into the open air. Here, in the dusk of 
the twilight, a soldier stooped to readjust the 
rope on Maurice's arms; then there was a whisper, 
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a movement ; no one knew how the matter was 
accomplished, but suddenly the prisoner's arms 
were free. He had struck the nearest soldier 
out of his way, broken loose from the grasp of 
another, and made a wild bound forward into the 
darkness. Onward he dashed, with clenched 
hand and straining eyes ; speeding away into the 
terribly open plain where every living creature 
could be — oh ! so plainly — seen against the 
yellowish western sky. But the darkness 
favoured him. Two — three minutes — and he 
would be out of sight. 

The soldiers displayed no alacrity in following 
their prisoner. It was plain that their sympathy 
was with him rather than with his captors, and 
that the accident which freed him had not been 
whoUy unpremeditated. But the adjutant was 
equal to the occasion. 

" Alive or dead ! " he cried, hastily cocking his 
rifle. " Now, then, out of the way, you lazy 
brutes, you ! Out of my way ! " 

Zaranoff^s figure was growing faint in the 
gathering darkness. The adjutant fired. 

Ravenscroft's brain reeled. It seemed to him 
that he had been overtaken by some terrible 
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nightmare when he saw the man whom he had 
hated and betrayed stop short in his desperate 
flight for liberty and life, stagger, throw up his 
arms, and then fall heavily to the ground. 

There was a general rush to the spot where he 
lay, a huddled, black heap upon the bare, white 
road. Ravenscroft held aloof, but he heard the 
adjutant say, triumphantly : 

" Dead — dead as a rat. Caught this time, 1 
think." Then, after a pause : " Carry the body 
to the house. There is a reward offered for him 
alive or dead." 

Now it was Ravenscroft's turn to fly. He 
could not stay to look upon the face of the man 
on whom he had wreaked his vengeance. The 
soldiers were undisciplined and careless ; it was 
very easy for him to slip away. Before the body 
of Maurice Zaranoff had been stretched upon the 
deal table in the guard-room, with the flaring 
pine-knot shedding its red glow over his fair head 
and statuesque white face, Gaston Ravenscroft 
had turned with a shudder from the spot where he 
had fallen, and was speeding hastily on his way. 
When the adjutant, after some delay, inquired 
for him, the English traveller had disappeared. 



PART VL^REPARATION. 
CHAPTER XLIII. 

BERTRAM BAVBNSCROFT. 

Ravenscroft left himself no time for thought. 
He sprang into his tarantass and shouted to the 
driver to hasten forward. The man himself, 
much alarmed at the course which events were 
taking, lashed his horses to their utmost speed, 
and before the adjutant had missed him, Ravens- 
croft was a mile or two upon his way. 

He wasted no time in pursuing his journey to 
Paris whither the Arnolds had gone with Lance- 
lot. At Vienna he stopped for an hour or two 
and seized the opportunity of writing a few lines 
to Vera After much doubt and hesitation he 
inserted a postscript couched in the following 
terms : — 

VOL. III. 49 
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*' I hear that your acquaintance, Maurice 
Guyon, or more correctly, Maurice Zaranoff, was 
recaptured by the Russian authorities a short 
time ago and shot when trpng to make his 
escape." 

Not a word more. Vera must learn so much 
of the truth and bear it as best she might. But 
he never knew how Vera bore the news. 

Night and day after this he travelled without 
intermission : he slept at times in the railway 
carriage, and occasionally he tasted food; but 
his whole soul was possessed by one desire — ^that 
of getting forward at the greatest possible speed. 
There was Bertram to be found ; there was Vera 
waiting for him to fulfil his engagement to her. 
If he loitered, some new obstacle would surely 
intervene between him and his bride. Eavens- 
croft, in these days of hard travelling, was not 
conscious of any distinct train of thought. His 
whole being was bent in one direction. Any- 
thing that opposed his course must necessarily 
be sacrificed. What did love and honour and 
future happiness signify in comparison with the 
fulfilment of his heart's desire 1 He knew that 
if he had the whole world to give he would 
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gladly give it — and his own soul into the bargain 
— ^to make Vera all his own. His will and his 
heart were both set upon her; and he had no 
remorse as yet for any deed of violence, or even 
of fraud, that had been, in his opinion, necessi- 
tated by the difficulties in his way. All was fair 
in love and war. 

No remorse — as yet! But Zaranoffs face 
haunted the recesses of his brain with terrible 
persistence. He was dimly aware that if he 
dwelt upon the associations conjured up by it, if 
he began to weigh the causes and the conse- 
quences of his own treachery, he might soon 
find himself oppressed by an intolerable sense of 
shame. He refused, therefore, during those hours 
of travel, to look the matter in the face at all. 
This absence of courage (an unusual thing with 
him) arose perhaps from the reaction consequent 
on the long- continued strain upon the nerves 
which his recent anxiety and protracted search 
for Lancelot had caused him. As far as possible 
he put the events of those twenty-four hours at 
the Chateau Zaranoff away from him, and con- 
centrated his mind on the two objects of his 
journey homeward : the recognition of Lancelot 
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and his next meeting with Vera. Maurice Zaxa- 
noff had only met with his deserts: he had 
risked a criminal's death, and he had met with 
it. Could Gaston Ravenscroft, of all persons, be 
expected to show him any mercy ? 

In this half-bewildered state he reached Paris ; 
and there, recollecting himself a little, he went 
to Meurice's and removed some of the traces of 
fatigue that the long journey had left upon him. 
The Arnolds had gone to a small hotel in the 
Rue St. Honor6 ; thither Gaston proceeded, sent 
up his card, and asked to speak to Mr. or Mrs. 
Arnold. 

Mrs. Arnold came down to him in the draw- 
ing-room. She was a large, kindly-looking, 
matronly woman, who, it was easy to see, had 
been greatly touched by the lonely condition in 
which she had found the sickly lad at the 
ChS,teau Zaranoff. She had undertaken, at lima s 
request, to take him back to England with as 
much care as if he had been her own son. As 
soon as Mr. Ravenscroft made it clear to her 
that he came armed with full and righteous 
authority to take the boy " back to his friends," 
she had no scruple in recounting to him aU the 
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details of her acquaintance with the Countess 
and Lancelot, and full particulars of the symp- 
toms of his illness. 

Gaston listened with the coldness of a stone. 
He felt singularly careless respecting the matters 
told him : he wished only that the good woman 
would cease talking, and not torment him with 
her continual repetition of the words — "Poor 
fellow ! — ^poor boy ! — ^poor fellow !" Why should 
she pity him so much ? A young innocent lad, 
with all his life before him ! — Tush, how her 
tongue ran on — all about *' the poor young fellow, 

who " what was she saying ? " who was 

not long for this world, she was perfectly sure ; 
and the doctor had agreed with her." 

Gaston rose up, looking a little pale about the 
lips : otherwise quite unmoved. " If it is agree- 
able to you," he said, " I should like to see him 
now J'' 

" Oh, most certainly, Mr. Ravenscroft. Of 
course we give him up entirely into your charge. 
You — ^you are his guardian^ are you not ?" 

" Yes, I am his guardian. His nearest rela- 
tion." 

''Then — ^you will excuse my asking you" — 
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Mrs. Arnold's voice grew nervously emphatic as 
she spoke, — " but you won't be Jhard upon him 
now, will you, Mr. Ravenscroft ? Of course he 
did a very foolish thing in running away from 
home — Madame Zaranoflf told me about it — ^but 
he has suffered : I am sure he has been punished 
for his folly, poor boy, if he needed punishment ; 
and I do think that you will 5ee, if you only 
look at him, that he is not in a fit state to be 
scolded or dealt very hardly with. You will 
remember, and you w(m!t mind my mentionmg 
it, will you ? " 

But in spite of Gaston's immediate answer 
that he was much obliged to her for her con- 
sideration, and that he would remember what 
she said, Mrs. Arnold's heart sank as she glanced 
at the stern dark face which had never once, 
during the whole interview, been brightened by 
pleasure or softened by sympathy or grief. 
Quite suddenly she shrank into herself and be- 
came silent as she led the way to Lance's room — 
" dear Lance," she called him, as if he had been 
a relation of her own, in an affectionate way 
which Ravenscroft half resented. He begged 
leave, after the preliminary tap, to enter alone : 
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he would see Mrs. Arnold again in a short time 
if she would allow him ; but he preferred to 
announce himself. 

She retreated ; he knocked, was bidden to 
enter, and pushed open the door. 

Lancelot — ^the old name rises most naturally 
to the lips, as it had hitherto done to the lips 
of Gaston Kavenscroft — Lancelot was lying on 
a couch which had beeen drawn up to the 
window, so that he could watch the stream of 
passengers in the bright, busy, Parisian street. 
Mrs. Arnold had thrown some rugs and wraps 
over him, and his slender length of limb could 
not be seen ; but the hands that lay outside the 
coverings were sufl&ciently white and thin to 
aflford sad evidence of the precarious state to 
which he had been reduced. Ravenscroft almost 
started when he saw his face. All its old rich- 
ness of colouring had died away; it was thin 
and somewhat elongated, with sharpened features 
and eyes which seemed to have grown larger and 
more wistful than Ravenscroft remembered them : 
the dark brown hair had not been cut for some 
little time and fell in a loose wave over the blue- 
veined forehead. What now struck Gaston was 
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that pathetic likeness to his dead wife which 
had perplexed and pained him before he under- 
stood its origin. Lucy's face seemed to look at 
him once more with tremulous lips and flushing, 
paling cheeks : the contour of brow and chin, the 
pose of the dark head on the long neck, the droop 
of the eyelashes and the curl of the sensitive 
nostril — ^these were now charged, it seemed to 
him, with unmistakable significance. They were 
Lucy's traits, reproduced in somewhat bolder out- 
lines : how was it that he had never recognised 
them at Netherby ? — Lucy's eyes looked at him 
from out the boy's countenance : brown, liquid, 
passionate eyes, full of a sweetness that he had 
never understood. 

Kavenscroft entered, closed the door behind 
him and stood still. The full difficulty of saying 
what he had to say suddenly revealed itself to 
him. He could not speak. 

But had he known how grim his own faxje 
looked — haggard and worn with the emotions 
and exertions of the last few days, sternly set 
in haughty repression of yearnings for which 
he could find no words — or how incomprehensible 
and alarming his appearance must needs seem 
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to Lancelot in his bodily weakness and depression, 
he might have tried a little sooner to find words 
in which to calm the boy's apprehensions and 
quiet his fluttering nerves. 

As it was, Lancelot started up at the sight of 
him, turned pale, then crimson, and finally lay 
back upon his cushions, with a face from which it 
seemed as if every drop of blood had ebbed away. 

'' You ! " he gasped at length, when Kavens- 
croffc's silence became unbearable. " Why " 

'* Why am I here ? " said Eavenscroft, in a 
curiously toneless, expressionless voice. "To 
fetch you — ^home." 

He came nearer to the couch and looked 
down at the son who did not know him, with a 
great swelling of heart. How could he tell him ? 
He could say nothing so long as that quick 
panting continued, or that tremulous change of 
colour at every word. It was with a great effort, 
which resulted only in increased coldness and 
rigidity of manner, that he proceeded. 

" I have been to the Chateau Zaranoff for 
you. I suppose you know that the Countess 
Zaranoff sent word to us after her accident. 
You must have expected some message or letter." 
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"Yes," said Lancelot faintly. "From Mr. 
Hervey — or from Mrs. Ravenscroffc." He dropped 
his eyes as he spoke. 

Ravenscroft was silent for a moment. "1 
understood," he said dryly, ''that you had 
decided to return to Netherby. The priest at 
the chateau told me that you meant to * go back 
to your friends ' — I use his words." 

"I meant," said the boy, "to ask if Mr. 
Hervey would forgive me. I cannot go back- 
after leaving him as I did — ^unless he will con- 
sent to receive me." The tears welled up in his 
eyes as he spoke ; he put his thin hand up to 
them for a moment. " If Mr. Hervey tells me 
that I was ungrateful," he added with a humiUty 
that pained his father as much as it puzzled him, 
" I can but say that I know it — r^otc?." 

" Ungrateful 1 " said Gaston almost roughly, 
" who says you were ungrateful ? Not Hervey. 
Not I." 

Lance looked at him wistfully. " Would Mr. 
Hervey like me to go back, then ? " 

'^ Yes. K you choose." 

" I have no choice." 

"You must have a choice. Why do you 
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compel me to put into language what had better 
be left unsaid ? " cried Gaston half angrily. " Do 
you not see what is implied by my coming after 
you ? Shall I make it clearer if I say that Olivia 
wants you back ? or must you needs compel me 
to acknowledge that I was wrong, and try to 
drive me into an apology ? " 

Lancelot raised himself on one elbow and 
looked incredulously at Ravenscroft. His breath 
came and went irregularly : the hot colour flushed 
his face. Gaston, biting his moustache and 
moving about the room, as was his wont when 
he was excited or disturbed, spoke with more 
than his usual haughtiness of manner. 

"I have no objection to acknowledging the 
truth. Of course I had no notion that my words 
would drive you to so wild a step as that of 
leaving Netherby — ^but I will not speak of that. 
I only say that I now formally withdraw any 
word of mine that may have caused you pain 
or annoyance, and I give my full consent to your 
engagement with Olivia. I tell you this first : 
my reasons must follow : I " 

A sort of gasp made him look towards the 
couch, from which he had been steadily averting 
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his eyes. Lancelot's strength was insufficient 
to bear the sudden rush of a new emotion : he 

la 

had fainted. Gaston did not know to what 
weakness he had been reduced. 

For one moment Kavenscroffc's heart misgave 
him; he thought that the boy was dead. He 
lost no time in sum m oning assistance; but in 
that one moment of uncertainty it seemed to 
him that the Lancelot whom, he disliked had 
vanished altogether from existence, and that only 
Bertram, his own son, Lucy's brown-eyed boy, 
was left behind. The chambermaids and waiters, 
rushing in at his loud appeal, found him with 
the lad in his arms, and a face scarcely less 
ghastly than Lancelot's own. 

No further explanation was then possible. 
On recovering consciousness the boy was too 
weak and ill to ask questions; Ravenscroft, 
aware that his own roughness had amounted al- 
most to brutality, avoided speaking to him in 
private. Lancelot was, however, better by the 
following day; and the Arnolds, wanting to 
reach their home in England, had no scruple 
about leaving him to the care of his so-called 
guardian. They quitted Paris that afternoon; 
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and Lancelot heard, with a painful shrinking at 
heart, that Mr. Kavenseroft had taken up his 
quarters in the hotel with him, and that he would 
stay until Lancelot was able to travel quietly 
home to Netherby. Kavenscroft's servant had 
rejoined his master in Vienna, and proved in- 
valuable as an assistant in the sickroom. 

Kavenseroft was in a sort of despair. He had 
no desire to separate himself from the boy, but 
he keenly felt the diflficulty of forcing upon him 
a companionship which Lance plainly dreaded 
and disliked. The story of his relationship too 
must be told, and that speedily ; for Mr. Hervey 
had learned the name of their hotel, and a letter 
or a visit which should reveal the whole mystery 
was certainly to be expected. But for this 
possibility Kavenseroft would have telegraphed 
for Vera, and Felicia ; they would have softened 
the recital in a way that he felt he could not do ; 
they, at least, would have taken the burthen 
of it off his shoulders. Lancelot's silence, his 
evident nervousness when Kavenseroft spoke to 
him, his dislike to expressing a wish or an opinion 
in Ravenscroft's presence, showed the unfortunate 
father that a revelation of the relationship in 
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which they stood to each other would be a great 
shock to the boy. Gaston had chosen to make 
that revelation himself ; he now knew that he had 
taken on himself one of the hardest tasks that had 
ever fallen to his lot in life. 

If only he could rid the boy of that fear of 
him ! Through the first day, and again through 
the second, he lavished upon Lancelot all the 
luxuries and indulgences which money could 
procure or imagination devise. It was precisely 
the kind of treatment which Vera had sometimes 
resented ; it seemed to proceed from a conviction 
that gifts could buy affection as well as gratitude. 
There was a finer feeling beneath it than this, 
however ; it was a brusque blundering expression 
of Gaston's real tenderness of heart, and his re- 
gret for the years that had passed since he had 
been able to do anything for Lucy's boy. 

Lancelot looked on passively, still puzzled 
and a good deal overwhelmed by the changed 
circumstances in which he found himself. He 
fancied that Kavenscroft must be carrying out 
Mr. Hervey's commissions, and that the luxurious 
rooms, the dainty meats and deKcate flowers, the 
new and celebrated physician whose visits he re- 
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ceived, even the costly sables which took the 
place of Mrs. Arnold's traveUing rug, must in 
some way come from Mr. Hervey's munificence. 
What he did not understand was the way in 
which Mr. Kavenscroft seemed ceaselessly to 
watch him, to care for his personal comfort, even 
at times to wait on him as Vera or Olivia might 
have done. This alteration in Gaston's way of 
treating him confused and distressed poor Lance 
beyond measure ; because, with all his unvary- 
ing attention, Gaston's manner was little changed ; 
it might no longer be contemptuous, but it was 
cold, abrupt, and sometimes harsh. 

Evening had closed in. Ravenscroft went 
down to the table d'h6te dinner, while Lance, 
sedulously waited on by Jervas, tried to eat what 
had been sent up to him, and then lay dreamily 
back in the depths of a great invalid chair, which 
had been procured for his especial use, and 
thought of Netherby. Presently Eavenscroft 
came back. The room was almost in darkness, 
but he did not ring for lights after his usual 
fashion. There was an open English fireplace in 
the room, and a small wood fire ; he stirred it into 
a blaze and then stood with his arm resting on the 
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mantelpiece and his head upon his hand. Even 
Lancelot thought that there was something inex- 
pressibly weary and dejected in his attitude. 

When he came in he had had a letter in his 
hand. He laid it on the mantelpiece, and it 
seemed to Lance that his eyes rested upon it from 
time to time with an anxious, almost an appre- 
hensive, look. 

'' This letter is for you," he said at last, in an 
odd dry tone. '^ It was enclosed in one to me." 

Lance raised his head and then, half surprised, 
held out his hand. Eavenscroffc motioned it back 
sternly. 

" Not yet," he said. *' I will give it you in a 
few minutes. I know what is in that letter, and 
I must have a few words with you first. Don't 
be impatient ; it is not a letter from Olivia." 

The boy's hand fell, but he still looked 
anxious. Eavenscroffc shaded his eyes with his 
hand, as if from the glare of the fire, and paused 
again. When he spoke he used a tone which 
Lancelot had never heard from him before. It 
had all its customary pride, but profound sadness 
mingled with the pride. 

"It is iiseless," he said, "to hide from you 
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any longer what you ought to have known for the 
last twelve or thirteen years. You ought to 
have been told your true name and circumstances 
from the very beginning, and then we should not 
perhaps have made the mistakes which we have 
made. But now " 

" Must you tell me this V said the boy sud- 
denly. *' If it is in that letter — I would rather 
read it in the letter than hear it " 

*'From me." Ravenscroft concluded the 
sentence as he hesitated. ** I have no doubt of 
it. And I heartily wish that I could leave it to 
anybody else to tell. But I choose to be the 
bearer of these tidings, and I must beg of you, 
although they may be painful, to listen to them 
patiently. It is no easier matter for me to tell 
them than for you to hear." 

"I knew you had something to tell," said 
Lance in rather a bitter toiie. " I have seen it 
in your face. You have looked at me — differ- 
ently. Well : it cannot be worse than what I 
have heard already." The sadness of his tone 
sent a stab of pain through the listener's heart. 
But he steeled himself to reply coldly. 

" In one sense it is better. Your parents were 
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lawfully married, though secretly ; you will hear 
the story, no doubt, from others better thau from 
me. You are your father's only son and heir ; 
your mother is dead." 

" Yes," said Lance softly. " I saw her die." 
" You remember that ? Do you remember 
what she called you ? " — Gaston spoke eagerly. 

" Mr. Hervey came and took me away from 
her," said Lance in rather a dreamy way. " They 
told me not to talk of her ; it seems to me that 
they tried to make me forget the past. She called 
me Bertie." 

" Yes. Your Christian name is Bertram." 
" But my surname ? My father's name ? " 
Lancelot had risen and drawn near to Mr. 
Ravenscroft. His face was very pale and a look 
of fear had begun to gather in his eyes. Ravens- 
croft drew back. 

"My father's name!" the boy demanded 
hoarsely. 

" You cannot guess it ? You can think of no 
reason why I, of all men in the world, should 
tell this story ? " 

The boy shook his head but gazed, as if fas- 
cinated, into Ravenscroft^s face. Gaston could 
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not bear the gaze. He turned aside and struck 
the floor with his heel in an agony of impatient 
pain. 

"Good God I" he said. "How can I tell 
him 1 — Do you not see for yourself ? " 

He snatched the letter from the mantel- 
piece. 

" There ! " he continued, as he held it before 
Lancelot's startled eyes, " it bears your name in 
full ; I could not give it you until you were pre- 
pared. Take it and read." 

The boy looked at the envelope. It was 
addressed in Mr. Hervey's handwriting to 

Bertram Ravenscroft^ Esquire. 

" What does it mean ? " he said in a stifled 

trembling voice. " Kavenscroft — I am not " 

He stopped and looked at Gaston, whose face 
was averted. At the pause, however, the man 
turned slowly round, with folded arms and 
frowning brow, and confronted the questioner in 
stem silence. The boy continued, however, 
laughing unsteadily in the midst of his sentence 
at what seemed to him the absurd unlikelihood 
of his guess ; yet with a painfal touch of fear in 
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his tones as well. " I am not — ha, ha ! — not 
your son, I suppose, sir ? " 

" For your own sake I wish I could aay that 
you were not," was Kavenscroft's bitter answer. 
" But — it is true. You are my son." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

" HAME, HAME, FAIN WOULD 1 BE." 

Eavenscroft waited a moment, half expecting 
the lad to fall as he had fallen once before, after 
a sudden shock ; but the effect of this announce- 
ment was entirely different in kind. He sat 
down, and was perfectly stUl. "When Gaston 
looked at him he saw that his son's face was 
hidden, and his figure bent in the attitude 
of one who has received a crushing blow. No 
sound came from him, but there was a look of 
suffering about that crouching posture which 
Gaston would have given his right hand to 
relieve. 

For a long time he waited. He walked up 
and down the room ; he looked out of the win- 
dow; he paused several times before Bertram's 
chair, but he could not summon up resolution to 
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speak until the boy showed some readiness to 
listen. At last the bowed head was raised ; 
Bertram gave a sigh, more of exhaustion than of 
grief, and leaned quietly back in his chair. Then 
Ravenscroft spoke. 

"I know that it is hard on you," he said, 
stopping short at the lad's chair, and looking 
down at him with eyes that were almost tender 
underneath the bent, black brows. His speech 
was brusque and blunt as usual, but his voice was 
not very steady. " I know that I made myself 
unpleasant to you ; no doubt I said many things 
that I should not say now : I was as much in 
the dark as yourselt It would be absurd for me 
to expect you to care for me : judt as absurd as 
for you — ^for you to expect much from me. But 
when we once reach England, we can see as much 
or as little of each other as we please. You will 
take your own position ; I do not see why you 
should not find it an advantageous one. At 
first — just at first — ^it is hard on you, no doubt." 

The boy stirred and put his hand up to his 
face. 

'* I cannot believe it yet," he said faintly, " I 
do not wish to behave rudely, sir. I dare say 
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I ought to ask your pardon. I will do anything 
you like." He rose to his feet. " May I go ? I 
don't feel quite right somehow. If I had a little 
water ^" 

Gaston uttered an inarticulate exclamation, 
and passed his arm round the boy's slight stagger- 
ing figure. He found some water on a table close 
at hand, and managed to convey it to those white 
Ups. But this attack of faintness soon passed 
away. When it was over, Kavenscroft showed a 
certain unwillingness to let the boy quit the sup- 
port of his strong protecting arm. But Bertram 
drew himself away. 

For the present they said no more. The cough 
that Gaston secretly dreaded more than any other 
symptom recurred with distressing violence ; be- 
fore midnight, to the father's horror, a small 
blood-vessel had been broken, and the patient 
was ordered on no account to open his lips. 
With earliest dawn Gaston telegraphed to Vera 
and to Mrs. Philip Kavenscroft, begging them to 
come to him without delay. 

It may be doubted whether father or son were 
the more miserable during the twenty-four hours 
that supervened. Ravenscroft was absorbed in 
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cruel anxiety and an ever-increasing sense of the 
alienation that his own words and deeds had 
brought about between himself and his only son. 
Bertram, oppressed by bodily pain and weakness, 
yearned for some of the familiar home faces, 
shrank from the sight of his father, and was 
haunted by the belief that he should die in this 
comfortless hotel, and be buried in a strange 
land. 

Gaston waited on him with a devotion of which 
the boy was hardly conscious. A good Uttle 
Soeur de Charite attended to many of the 
patient's wants, but it was Gaston whose strong 
arm was always ready to lift him into an easier 
position, Gaston's eyes that never slumbered, 
Gaston's sUent watchfulness that nothing could 
escape. Love had for the time transformed him 
into the most unwearying of sick -nurses; Vera 
even had scarcely seen him so gentle, so self-con- 
trolled. It was the more pity that his care was 
perhaps the hardest trial that Bertram Ravens- 
croft had to bear. 

A telegram from Netherby announced Mrs. 
Ravenscroft's approaching arrival. Gaston went 
to meet the train, and looked anxiously for Vera, 
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l3ut he was disappointed. Mr. Hervey was un- 
well, and would neither accompany her himself 
nor let her leave him. Felicia had found an 
escort in Mr. Frank Longmore, who had been 
staying at the Villa. Gaston said little, but his 
face fell sadly when he found that Vera had not 
come. He had thought that she would help 
him. 

Bertram was somewhat better. His face was 
flushed and his eyes bright ; he did not look so 
much unlike the old Lancelot as Felicia had ex- 
pected to find. She kissed him tenderly, with 
tears in her motherly eyes. 

" My dear boy," she said. " Oh, it is such a 
comfort to have you again, dear Lance ! But I 
suppose that I must not call you Lance ; Bertram 
does not come easily as yet." 

** I like Lance best," said the boy, " But you 
may call me what you please, you know, Mrs. 
Ravenscroffc." 

" Mrs. Ravenscroft ! " cried Felicia, half laugh- 
ing and half crying. " Have you forgotten your 
new relationships, dear boy ? Don't you know 
that you will have to call me * Aunt Felicia ? ' " 

" I had forgotten that," said Bertram with a 
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quick change of colour. "Yes; I am glad of 
that." 

Ravenscroft suddenly turned away. . But at 
the door he halted to say a few words. " Pray, 
do not let him talk much, Felicia. Two or three 
sentences at a time are quite enougL" Then he 
went out, and was not seen again for some little 
time. 

** How much he is altered ! " Felicia said, more 
to herself than to Lancelot. 

" Altered ? how ? " 

" You must not talk, dear. He looks older— 
that was what I meant : his face is worn and 
thin. Of course it is nothing new that he should 
look melancholy," said Mrs. Ravenscroft thought- 
fully, " but he has aged terribly of late." 

Lancelot turned away. He did not feel able 
to enter upon a discussion concerning his father^s 
looks. He knew only that there was almost no 
man upon earth whom he would not sooner have 
acknowledged as a near relation than Gaston 
Ravenscroft. He was too weak just now, both in 
body and mind, to fight against his own pre- 
judices ; and it must be conceded that he had 
had good cause for prejudice and dislike. 
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Felicia was not surprised when this feeling 
manifested itself during the fever and delirium 
which attacked him in the course of the next few 
days. It was so plain that Ravenscroft's presence 
agitated and distressed him that she was forced 
to hint as much to her brother-in-law. 

** What ? " said Eavenscroft, starting. " You 
mean that I had better go away from him ? " 

** Until he is himself again — ^perhaps," said 
Mrs. Ravenscroft slowly. " He does not know 
what he is saying now — ^the remembrance of the 
past seems to haunt him." 

She saw his face grow rigid and stem. He 
said nothing: simply went away and did not 
return to the room until he was summoned to it. 
But the air of gloom and depression that she had 
noticed on her arrival grew deeper and darker 
day by day. 

After the first efibrt, neither Mrs. Eavenscroft, 
Vera, nor Mr. Hervey made any attempt to accus- 
tom themselves to the name of Bertram. The 
boy was Lancelot to them and could not be any- 
thing else. Olivia's letters began " Dear Lance," 
as f hey had always done ; but Gaston never called 
him anything but Bertram. He would gladly 
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have forcr«.»tt»rn that he had ever known Iiith as 
Lancelot Aylmer. 

The lad seemed gradually to recover from the 
injury to his lung, and to enter upon a period of 
comparative convalesceoce. The doctors spoke 
of a southern climate. Paris was growing cold : 
the September breezes were chill and keen : the 
noLsy, comfortless hotel-life was particularly un- 
desirable for an invalid. Mentone was the place 
recommended; and it was almost decided that 
Ravenscroft should take him thither, when the 
fact of Lancelot's yearning for English soil and 
English voices made itself known and influenced 
his father's decision. 

Felicia came to Gaston one day with a troubled 
air. " Lance does not want to go to Mentone," 
she said. 

" He must be guided by others who are wiser 
than himself," was Eavenscroft's rejoinder. 

" But, Gaston, his wishes ought to be consi- 
dered. The doctor says that any kind of anxiety 
is so bad for him ; and I see that he is worrying 
and fretting, and nothing that I can do or say 
is of any use. If you would only speak to him 
yourself ! " 
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*^ Do you think that he would tell me what He 
does not tell you ? " 

^' He might — ^if you asked him. He is very 
wishful to please you." 

Gaston lifted up his hand. " Don't say it ; I 
know better. Wishful to please me, popr boy ! 
he wishes most of all that he had never seen me, 
and was never to set eyes on me again." 

He picked up a newspaper and buried himself 
in its contents. Felicia said no more. 

But her words were not without effect. That 
evening Kavenscroft suddenly announced his 
intention of spending the night in his son's room, 
so that the nurse and his sister could sleep undis- 
turbed. Nobody gainsaid him, though Felicia 
felt a little uneasy as she thought of the long 
hours of the night and Lance's restless sleep and 
broken words. 

As a matter of fact Kavenscroft meant to have 
a talk with Lancelot before he slept. But a fit 
of drowsiness came over the boy during the earlier 
hours of the night ; it was not until long after 
midnight that he began to be wakeful. Gaston 
sat still and listened to the long sighs, the weary 
tossings and turnings, the murmured sentences, 
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with an aching heart ; he conld do nothing to 
relieve the lad's uneasiness, and he had meant 
not to show him icho was keeping watch instead 
of Soeur Rosalie, unless he were absolutelj obliged. 
But about two o'clock Lancelot murmured a re- 
quest for water, and Gaston came forward with 
the carafe. 

Lancelot's eyes dilated with a sudden wonder 
at the sight of his father ; but he made no remark 
— only waited until the water was poured out 
and then drank it with a faint word of thanks. 

" Can I do anything else for you ?" said Ravens- 
croft, standing by the bedside and watching tiie 
boy as he laid his head upon the pillow and 
turned away his face. 

" Nothing, thank you." 

" Felicia tells me that you do not care to go 
to Mentone. Is there any other place that you 
would prefer ? " 

No answer. 

'* Don't you know " — (Gaston spoke with great 
difficulty ; almost as though the words were wrung 
from him against his will) — " don't you know- 
that there is nothing I would not do for you — to 
make you a little happier " 
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The boy broke out with a sob of pain. " Eng- 
land ! England ! I must see England again and 
my friends before I go " 

He did not finish the sentence. The look of 
pain deepened upon Kavenscroft's face. He said 
slowly : 

" England is a cold place for you now. Your 
friends would come to you at Mentone." 

'^No/' said Lance, "they would not all coine. 
It would not be the same. But it is no matter, 
only I thought — ^you said ^^ 

'' I meant what I said. There is nothing that 
I would not do for you that is possible to be 
done. I will speak to the doctors. We will try 
to manage it." 

Lancelot paused, embarrassed and perplexed, 
and utterly unable to articulate his thanks. 
" Please do not take the trouble— do not let me 

be a burden on you all " he began to falter 

forth; but Eavenscroft interrupted him in the 
old hard tones. 

" It is foUy to ask me to take no trouble. 
For whom else should I take trouble if not for 
you ?" 

The words themselves were not meant un- 
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tenderly, but the manner in which they were 
spoken deprived them of every grace. Lancelot 
turned away and did not speak again ; but he 
lay more quietly, and fell into a peaceful slumber 
that lasted until morning. 

Lancelot never knew how hard a- battle 
Ravenscroffc fought with the doctors about the 
invalid's wish to be carried north instead of 
southward. He knew only that with very little 
difficulty to himself, though at the expense of 
much care and pains on the part of other people, 
he was finally transported by short stages from 
Paris to Netherby, He had never imagined 
that travelling could be made so easy. His 
father set himself to obtain every possible luxury 
and appliance that should ensure the boy's safety 
or comfort ; his every want was anticipated almost 
before it could be felt. Eavenscroft never did 
things by halves. He had resolved that the first 
wish that Lancelot expressed to him should im- 
mediately be fulfilled at any cost ; neither time, 
trouble, nor money should be spared. It was one 
of the occasions when Gaston's habit of travelling 
en grand seigneur stood him in good stead. The 
weather favoured them; it was fine, dry, and 
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warm. The few September days occupied by 
their slow journeying were bahny as those of 
June. 

Lancelot speedily lost the feeling of oppression 
which his father's lavish bounties at first occa- 
sioned ; the listlessness of illness was upon him, 
and he found it easier to lie still and enjoy the 
results of Kavenscroft's thoughtful care than to 
protest against it or reject it, as he had once 
vainly tried to do. Almost without knowing 
why or how, Kavenscroffc's words, and looks, and 
manner became to the boy an hourly subject of 
study and consideration ; he was trying to ad- 
just his ideas of the man whom he had known a 
year ago with the father whom he had found to- 
day. At first sight the two men seemed to be 
essentially different ; but it might easily be dis- 
covered that the difierence existed only in Kavens- 
croffc's behaviour to his son ; away from him he 
was proud, overbearing, violent; only in his pre- 
sence he became strangely gentle, placable, and 
mild. 

They stayed for a Sunday in London: a 
memorable Sunday to Gaston Ravenscroft, per- 
haps also to his son. They arrived in town on 
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the Saturday evening. Lancelot was very tired, 
but apparently none the worse for his journey; 
and, on Sunday morning, Felicia thought herself 
justified in going to church and leaving the father 
and son together. 

Lancelot looked singularly white and wasted 
that morning. His hand, lying on the rich and 
costly furs which his father had bought as a 
travelling wrap for him in Paris, had the trans- 
parent look of continued ill health ; the blue 
veins could plainly be traced upon his forehead. 
Gaston, glancing at him once or twice from be- 
hind the shelter of a newspaper, sighed at the 
sight. Suddenly he threw the paper down 
and walked up to the window, whence he 
looked out into the Park. Lancelot, however, 
who had also been looking out, slowly averted 
his eyes from the window, and fixed them ear- 
nestly, and a little curiously, upon his father's 
face. 

"Where," said Gaston at length, — "where 
were you thinking of going when we reach 
Netherby?" 

" Of going 1—1 don't know. To Mr. Her- 
vey's, I suppose," Lance faltered. 
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'* Mr. Hervey's house is not your home." 

"Where is my home?" said Lance a little 
drearily. 

'' With me." 

The boy started; he moved his hands ner- 
vously. Eavenscroft continued without looking 
at him : 

" My difficulty lies in the fact that I have 
practically no house to which I can take you. I 
am not on very good terms with the Baroness, 
and shall not enter Eavenscroft Hall again while 
she is in it. Of course, you might go there ; but 
I could never see you, and I think that you would 
not be very comfortable. I suppose that for the 
present you had better accept Mr. Hervey's in- 
vitation — ^though I had rather that you had gone 
almost anywhere else." 

"Why?" 

His father turned and looked at him for a 
moment. His face had grown so gloomy that 
Lance repented of his own questions. 

" Can you ask why?" said Eavenscroft bitterly. 
*' Ah — I keep forgetting that you do not know 
the whole story. Vera will tell it to you ; I 
could not. Perhaps, when you have heard it, 
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you will blame me a little less than you do 



now." 



"I?" 

" Yes, you, boy. Do I not read your accusa- 
tions in your eyes, in your face, in your gestures? 
You think that I abandoned you and ill-treated 
your poor mother. Perhaps you believe that 
while I spoke to you harshly, as I did at Netlier- 
by, I hfiew that you were my son ! So far I will 
exonerate myself; I was wronged as much as 
you; I was tricked and deceived in everyway. 
I believed you dead, and I had" — ^he made a 
long pause, then resumed almost below his breath 
— " I had mourned for you." 

Lancelot's colour came and went ; he could 
not take his eyes from his father's bowed dark 
head and melancholy face. He faltered forth a 
half-question : 

'' But Mr. Hervey did not know ^" 

'^ He knew that you were my son. What he 
did not know concerned my marriage. He would 
have done well to tell me all from the beginning. 
It would have spared us much." 

'^ I know nothing," said Lancelot, "but the 
one mere fact." 
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" And that one fact is all that you will hear 
from me. Others may tell you what they 
please " 

" No, sir ; I do not want to hear what you 
will not tell me." 

" Ah, but I want you to hear ; only I cannot 
bear to go over the whole story. You will listen 
to it from Vera ; she knows all. Then you will 
be able to judge whether I have cause to love 
Richard Hervey. One thing more : I should 
like to hear what your views are about my 
second marriage. You are aware that I mean to 
marry as soon, as possible. If you have any ob- 
jection to make ^" 

He paused. "Why should I object?" said 
Lancelot, colouring vividly. " I have no right 
to object to anything you may do." 

"Have you not?" Ravenscroft smiled very 
slightly. '^ You are unlike most young fellows 
of your age, then. It would be natural enough 
if you did object. My marriage is, of course, 
against your interests and against those of Olivia. 
You and your wife, and your children perhaps, 
wiU be the poorer for it." 

Lance turned his grave eyes upon his father's 
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face. " I do not think that I shall ever many," 
he said quietly. 

" Not at eighteen or nineteen, certainly. In 
a few years." 

" Do you think that I shall live * a few years/ 
sir?" 

Eavenscroft started up from the chair where he 
had seated himself, with a change of countenance. 
The boy's words had given him a sudden shock. 
'^ Do you feel worse ?" he said, standing over him 
anxiously. "There is nothing fresh? — nothing 
that I do not know? You are not hiding any of 
your symptoms from me, Bertram ? " 

"Oh no," said Lance with a wistful glance 
into his father's questioning eyes. "It is a 
fancy of my own, perhaps : I lie awake some- 
times and feel as if there were nothing to Uve 
for." 

" Nothing to live for ? Good heavens ! At 
your age, and with your prospects ! — ^but I under- 
stand. It is my own doing," said Eavenscroft, 
with fierce and bitter emphasis. "My own words 
drove you from your home, where I have seen 
you happy, hopeful, prosperous. God knows 
I think myself worse than a brute to have dis- 
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turbed your peace, and I know too well how im- 
possible it is for you to forget or to forgive the 
suffering I caused you ! Do you suppose that 
I ever forget it or forgive myself for it ? But 
for pity's sake, for God's sake, Bertram, don't let 
me think that the blow I aimed reached the very 
roots of your life and made me — my own son's 
murderer?" 

Lancelot was so utterly unprepared for this 
outburst that he never thought of trying to in- 
terrupt it He sat erect, white, wide-eyed, be- 
wildered; and only when Eavenscroft, at the 
close of his passionate utterances, would have 
rushed away, to hide an agitation which was 
almost overmastering him, only then did Lance- 
lot detain him by outstretched hands and eager 
words of newly -born affection. 

"Father," he said, "father, stay! I did not 
know that you cared — I did not understand; 
forgive mel" 

Ravenscroft hesitated, turned, looked his son 
in the face, and resisted no longer. With 
Bertram's arms round his neck, with Bertram's 
face held close to his father's breast, with Ber- 
tram sobbing out some disjointed promise of 
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love and contrition and obedience, it was easy 
for even this prond and self-willed man to ask 
his aon'a forgiveness, and to shed tlie unaccus- 
tomed tears that many a sorrow and many a 
bitter grief would have failed to wring from tie 
eyes of Gaston Eavenscroft. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE CAPTIVE. 

The adjutant did not love the presence of death. 
He shrugged his shoulders at the care with which 
his men deposited the inanimate form of their 
prisoner upon the rough deal boards, but he 
allowed them to act as they pleased in so trifling 
a matter as the disposal of a dead body. He 
went out to make inquiries respecting the English- 
man's departure, stormed a little over the want 
of precautions taken by the guards to prevent it, 
then lighted a cigar and walked up and down 
in the twilight, reflecting pleasiirably upon the 
honour and glory which woidd accrue to bim 
from the capture of so notorious an offender as 
Count ZaranoflF. 

There seemed to be many travellers on the 
road that night. Before long he heard the sound 
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of a horse's hoofs in the distance. In a few 
minutes the horseman himself came into view ; 
it was a courier from the nearest town, bringing 
despatches, some official and some private, for the 
officer in command. There was a bulky package 
for the adjutant; he hastily opened it and glanced 
over the contents, then stamped his foot angrily 
on the ground. 

" The devil ! " he said with a crestfaUen 
countenance. " I have done myself no good 
with this cursed business after all ! Where is 
the prisoner % Let me see him — ^Andreas, Josef, 
where are you ? " 

He opened the door of the room into which 
Zaranoflf had been carried, and glanced at the 
prostrate form, over which a cloth was drawn, 
and at the rough bearded faces of the soldiers 
who stood beside it. 

"I suppose he's dead?" he said, walking up 
to the table with a curious, excited eagerness of 
manner. " You're quite sure ? Stand aside, 
fellows ; let me see." 

"No fear," growled one of the soldiers in 
an undertone. "Dead as a rat, as you said 
yourself. More's the pity, for the Count 
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was a brave gentleman. I knew him years 
ago." 

" I knew him too," murmured his companion. 

" You are a couple of chattering fools," said 
the adjutant sharply. He placed one hand over 
Maurice's heart and felt his wrist with the other. 
" I don't believe that he is dead at all. Where 
is the Herr Doktor Brtinnow to be found ? " 

" At the Chateau Zaranoflf, gnadiger Herr." 

" Fetch him at once. Tell him that he must 
come immediately to a wounded man; let him 
bring anything that may be needed. No delay." 

The adjutant's orders were obeyed, although 
the men grumbled to each other over the useless- 
ness of their expedition. In the meantime the 
adjutant paced the room, or tried such rough and 
ready methods of reviving an insensible patient 
as his previous experience in camp-life suggested. 
His manner had undergone a complete change. 
From being arrogant and self-satisfied, it had 
become even nervously uneasy. When he found 
that all his simple remedies failed to produce 
any efiect he began to walk up and down out- 
side the house, fuming over the doctor's delay. 
At last Herr Briinnow appeared under the escort 
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of the two soldiers, and then the adjutant threw 
away his half-smoked cigar and advanced to meet 
him and explain the case. 

" I suppose that they have told you what is 
wanted," he said. " Pardon me — ^Herr Briinnow, 
I believe — you will excuse a little want of 
ceremony under the circumstances. We have a 
prisoner in the house — I daresay you know him 

" he could not resist a sneer in the midst 

of his own anxiety. " We fear that he is dead ; 
will you have the goodness to look at him \ " 

"If he is dead," said Herr Briinnow dryly, 
"my looking at him won't have much effect. 
Where is he ? My friend here will accompany 
me as my assistant." 

''Your assistant?" said the officer, with a 
sharp glance at the doctor's companion, in whom 
he recognised the priest, Father Ignaz. "I 
should not think that he will assist you very 
greatly. We shall want him before long to give 
evidence. Count Zaranoff* crossed the frontier in 
his company." 

The priest started, cast a look at his friend, 
and involuntarily clasped his hands together. 
The adjutant, irritated and impatient, was not 
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slow to interpret the gesture after his own 
fashion. 

** No doubt you were well acquainted with the 
merchant in disguise," he said with asperity. 
"Here, Mathias, guard the priest; do not let 
him slip out of your fingers as you did the other 
man. Treat him well, but keep him safe ; we 
shall want him presently." 

A soldier stepped forward to Father Ignaz's 
side. The priest uttered no remonstrance ; he 
sighed and looked down with a melancholy shake 
of the head. The doctor's face expressed neither 
interest nor concern. 

" Come," he said in a curt, business-like tone, 
" we cannot wait here all night. Where is the 
patient ? Bleeding to death all this time ? " 

"He is past that, Herr Doktor," said old 
Andreas with a mournful side glance at the 
priest. '^He is dead. The good father can do 
something for him ; he may say Paters and 
Aves for his soul; but although you cure the 
sick you cannot work a miracle and restore a 
dead man to life." 

" If I cannot work a miracle, science often can," 
returned the doctor smartly. *• Show me the man." 
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The adjutant led him to the guard-room and 
uncovered Maurice's face. The doctor nodded 
coolly, and demanded particulars of the way in 
which the patient had been wounded. While 
these were given, he proceeded with his examina- 
tion, making it at first somewhat cursorily, after- 
wards with a gleam of interest and curiosity upon 
his shrewd old face. 

" What do you think of him ? " said the ad- 
jutant anxiously. " Is he dead ? " 

" Dead ? oh no ; not at all. Why should he 
be dead ? " 

"He has the appearance of death." 

''He is not dead," said Herr Brtinnow in a 
positive tone. ** 111 tell you what is the matter 
with him. It is a case of suspended animation 
from pressure upon the brain. Your bullet, M. 
TAdjutant, is lodged liere — a quarter of an inch 
farther, and my patient would have been dead 
indeed ! When I have extracted the bullet I hope 
to be able to raise a fragment of bone which is 
now pressing on the brain and causing the state 
of profound insensibility which you see. That is 
the case — ^unscientifically expressed in deference 
to your presence, M. T Adjutant." 
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' " Will he recover ? " 

" That depends on the success of the opera- 
tion. He may die, he may live, he may turn 
out an idiot for the rest of his life if he lives. 
I don't guarantee anything." 

"It is unfortunate," said the officer. '^My 
earlier orders were to secure him alive or dead. 
An hour ago I received a despatch bidding me 
be very careful not to injure him in any way, as 
his life was of the utmost importance." 

'* Awkward for you," said the doctor. 

He had taken his case of instruments from 
one of the soldiers, and now gave several orders 
which the adjutant fussily repeated. The doctor 
glanced at him once or twice with an expression 
of deep distaste ; he would have liked to order 
him out of the room with the soldiers. But such 
an order was impossible. The adjutant believed 
that it was hia duty to superintend the treatment 
of his prisoner ; and accordingly stayed in the room. 

The operation was both delicate and difficult, 
but it was performed with extreme care and skill. 
It was followed by some faint indication of re- 
turning consciousness ; the eyelids quivered and 
unclosed ; the lips syllabled a name. 
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" Vera ! " he murmured ; "Vera ! " 

" He will do now," said Herr Brimnow, with 
a sigh of relief, " We may hope for his life and 
for his reason too." 

"He will want nursing for a considerable 
time," said the adjutant discontentedly. 

"Yes; careful nursing, if you wish him to 
recover. He ought not to be moved for the pre- 
sent if we can manage to establish him here. I 
trust, M. r Adjutant, that the straightness of 
your aim will prove to have been to your ad- 
vantage." 

The adjutant winced, but was already too 
much discomfited to answer the doctor's taunt. 

And so for days and weeks Maurice lay in the 
roughly -furnished room which was fitted up for 
him by the doctor and the officials in the guard- 
house. Father Ignaz was sent to K ; but Herr 

Brlinnow was allowed to remain with his patient. 
Andreas and certain others of the men who had 
known Count Zaranoff in days of old, and would 
gladly have laid down their lives in his service, 
helped to nurse the wounded man. Everything 
necessary for his welfare was procured from the 
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chateau, but day by day the peasants of the 
neighbouring villages brought tokens of goodwill 
in the shape of offerings of eggs and fruit, while 
the soldiers were careful to hush their noisy mirth 
when they were within the prisoner's hearing. 
The adjutant was speedily replaced by a kindly, 
gentlemanly officer, who seemed anxious to ren- 
der the Count's confinement as little tedious as 
possible ; and this change contributed very greatly 
to Maurice's comfort. 

Zaranoff's recovery was somewhat delayed by 
the intense depression of spirits which accom- 
panied every stage of his return to health. Brave 
as he was, it was impossible for him to think with- 
out a shudder of the future that lay before him. 
Above all he feared perpetual imprisonment ; this 
would be far harder to bear than exile or than 
death. As soon as he could travel, he was trans- 
ported to a neighbouring fortress, and was kept 
for some w6eks in much closer confinement than 
had been his lot in the guardhouse on the frontier. 
But he noted with wonder that certain alleviations 
of the hardships of his condition were silently 
accorded to him, that, for instance, he was sup- 
plied with books and writing materials, and food 
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of a quality superior to that usually given to 
prisoners. These were great favours in a Russian 
prison; and he began to conjecture that some 
wealthy and powerful friend of his family must 
be at work on his behalf, and that possibly, in 
time, means might be provided for his escape. 
But weeks passed on ; the Eussian winter had 
begun, and his friends— if friends they were- 
had made no sign. He wondered then if he had 
been forgotten, and if he were doomed to die in 
this obscurity, abandoned and alone. 

He had gathered the whole story of Eavens- 
croft's treachery from the soldiers' talk. It was 
he who had told the adjutant that the Hungarian 
merchant was indeed Count Zaranoff ; but for the 
words that he had spoken, the so-called B^la 
Zichy would have been allowed quietly to escape 
notice. All the soldiers had been bribed. But 
for Eavenscroft's information and the energy of 
the incorruptible foreign adjutant, Maurice might 
have crossed the frontier with comparative ease. 

Maurice's feeling was less one of personal 
enmity to Eavenscroft than a deep and growing 
pain at Vera's sacrifice of herself to a man whom, 
if she knew all, she could neither esteem nor love. 
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He was powerless to help her. At that very 
moment she might well be the wife of Gaston 
Ravenscroft; she might be hearing from him 
sonie garbled version of the manner of Zaranoff's 
death ; for he knew that Gaston had left the 
guardhouse in full assurance that his enemy was 
dead. 

Maurice lost hope for his future as he thought 
upon these things. A terrible fate seemed to be 
before him ; but he was resolved to meet it like 
a man. 

It was in mid-winter when he was roused 
from sleep at dawn of day and told to prepare 
for an immediate journey. He received no an- 
swer to the questions with which he plied his 
gaolers ; but he watched the more anxiously for 
any sign of his destination, or for any chance of 
escape. For his spirit was not broken ; he was 
as ready to fight for his life and liberty as he had 
ever been, but no chance presented itself; he 
was watched and guarded with the utmost 
care. 

He travelled in a tarantass, and then by rail- 
way for many hours. He began to suspect that 
he was bound for St. Petersburg — ^perhaps to the 
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gloomy fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, of 
which he had formerly experienced the rigour ; 
but he could be certain of nothing. His guards 
redoubled their vigilance as the journey pro- 
gressed ; they forbade him to ask questions, and 
threatened to handcuff him if he made the 
slightest movement indicative of an attempt to 
escape. Maurice permitted himself to shrug his 
shoulders impatiently, and then resigned himself 
to silence and submission. 

The end of their journey was apparently 
reached at length. They had travelled for two 
days, and it was night when they finally left the 
railway carriage. Maurice looked eagerly around 
him ; but there was nothing familiar to him in 
the small dark station at which they had alighted. 
Some men in uniform seemed to be awaiting his 
arrival. A covered sledge was ready to receive 
him; into this sledge he was hurried; a man 
took the vacant seat beside him. For a moment 
the light of a lamp flashed upon his face ; then 
Maurice recognised in his companion a man who 
was greatly dreaded in the city of St. Petersburg, 
a man with whom Maurice had formerly had 
hostile dealings, and whose personal enmity he 
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believed himself to have incurred — the head of 
the secret police. Zaranoff wrapped himself in 
his furs, leaned back, and considered the situa- 
tion in silence. He thought, justly enough under 
the circumstances, that he might now expect the 
worst. 

"What was the worst 1 Not the execution of 
the old sentence of death hanging over him : a 
sentence which might still be suddenly and 
secretly carried out. In that case Maurice knew 
that, he had sufficient courage to meet his end 
serenely, as a patriot should. No, it was the 
lifelong incarceration, which wears out the brain 
and breaks the spirit of the strongest man, which 
he had now to fear. This would be to him as 
the bitterness of death ; and, but for the disgrace 
of it, he would choose rather to stand upon the 
scaffold, lay his head upon the block, and meet 
with a traitor's fate. 

The sledge stopped before a large dark build- 
ing. Maurice's companion stepped out, took 
him by the arm, and led him through the mass- 
ive doors down a long corridor and into a small 
room, well warmed and brightly lighted. Here 
Maurice was relieved of his fur pelisse, but found, 
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to his extreme surprise, and somewhat to his in- 
dignation, that he was to be subjected to a strict 
search, as if it were possible that weapons or ex- 
plosive materials could be secreted about his 
person. The examination was, however, con- 
ducted with great courtesy, under the supervi- 
sion of the chief himself, who even addressed a 
few words of polite apology to the prisoner. 

"Excuse me; it is not the first time that 
we have met under similar circumstances, M. 
ZaranoflF." 

" I hope that it may be the last, your Excel- 
lency," said Maurice. 

" I think it will,'' was the significant answer, 
delivered with a smile which recalled to Zaranoffs 
mind a saying concerning this same oflScial, that 

M. de N never smiled except on prisoners 

who had been condemned to death. 

The search concluded, Maurice was again led 
through a number of dark passages to an ante- 
room, where he waited for some time in no little 
wonder as to what was about to happen. He 
tried to question the men who accompanied 
him, but was immediately requested not to 
speak. By and by, however, another door 
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silently opened, and one of the soldiers whispered 
hurriedly : 

'' Go forward, sir." 

He entered a larger room, still dark and ap- 
parently empty. The door closed noiselessly 
behind him ; the guard had drawn back ; he was 
alone. 

Alone ! — no ; for a step resounded on the floor, 
a man's hand was ' laid upon his arm, a well- 
known dearly-loved voice was in his ear. Mau- 
rice's heart gave a bound as he recognised the 
English accents of Sir Adrian Longmore. 

" My dear boy," whispered the General, " keep 
up your heart ; we have done our best for you. 
Speak the truth, the whole truth; have done 
with reservations, they can benefit nobody now. 
Your life depends upon this interview. Go in ; 
do not wait : I will follow you." 

Confused and bewildered, Maurice moved for- 
ward. Sir Adrian pushed open a swing-door and 
ushered him into a dimly- lighted little room, 
where for a few minutes he could see nothing 
very distinctly. Presently, however, he noted 
that a table covered with a green baize cloth 
stood in the centre of the apartment, and that at 
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one end of this table three gentlemen were 
seated. Of these gentlemen two were known to 
ZaranoflF. One was a general holding a high 
position in the State ; the other the head of the 
police, whom he had seen already. The third 
gentleman's face was unfamiliar to Mamice, but 
he learned afterwards that he was the president 
of one of the law-courts of St. Petersburg. Sir 
Adrian Longmore was present, but sat at some 
distance from these officials. 

When Maurice had made the respectful salute 
due to the presence of these high dignitaries, his 
eyes fell involuntarily upon another figure seated 
in the background behind the officials by whom, 
as he surmised, he was about to be examined. 
This figure, silent and motionless, wrapped in a 
great black cloak, attracted Zaranoflfs attention. 
He noticed that this personage kept his face in 
shadow, and screened it occasionally by his hand, 
that he leaned back in his chair and seldom 
moved or spoke, and yet Maurice fancied that 
certain significant glances were directed to him 
from time to time, that certain words were meant 
especially for his ear, and that the effect of his 
answers upon this one listener was curiously 
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anticipated. If these three officials were to be 
his judges, surely this man was their judge as 
well as his. It was to this hearer, he bethought 
himself, therefore, that his defence should be 
addressed. . 




CHAPTER XLVI. 

A SECEET TRIBUNAL. 

The judge broke the silence. 

" Be seated, M. Zaranoff," he said in pecu- 
liarly soft and silvery tonea " You understand 
that this interview is of an informal character, 
and that the privacy of any communication 
which you make to us will be respected. It 
has been accorded to you in deference to the 
wishes of your distinguished English friend 
and former guardian, M. le G^n^ral Long- 
more." 

Maurice bowed and seated himself. The old 
Russian officer then took up the word. 

"We have questions to ask," he said. "We 
trust that they will be answered without reserve. 
Truth is your best policy." 

" But M. Zaranoff is not required to criminate 
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himself," said the head of the police in a signi- 
ficant tone. 

** Certainly not," returned the judge smoothly. 
" We hope, on the contrary, that he will excul- 
pate himself completely. It is for that reason 
that we give him the opportunity of explaining 
his past conduct in our private ear. Is it not 
so, your Excellency ?" he added, turning to the 
General. 

*' Of course. And I trust," said the General, 
fixing his eye somewhat sternly upon the prisoner, 
^* that M. Zaranoff appreciates the clemency ex- 
hibited to him, and will in no way abuse it." 

Maurice made a suitable answer ; and, this 
preamble concluded, the judge, who seemed to 
act as president of the little court, drew some 
papers towards him and proceeded to business. 

He recapitulated, first of all, the circumstances 
of the conspiracy with which the Strolenskis had 
been connected, as well as the details of their 
arrest in Maurice's own house, and of Maurice^s 
behaviour upon that occasion. When questioned, 
Zaranoff acknowledged the truth of the state- 
ment, an acknowledgment which seemed to meet 
with the approval of the officials. 
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"We come now," the president said, in his 
calm cold tones, " to the consideration of your 
own share in this conspiracy, for which you were 
denounced by Mademoiselle lima von Lowen- 
stein, afterwards Countess ZaranoflF." 

"I had no share in that conspiracy," said 
Maurice quickly. " I was guilty of no treason. 
I was a faithful subject of His Majesty from 
beginning to end, and I trust that I shall never 
be anything else." 

" Command yourself," said the judge gently. 
'" You were not questioned." 

" Your Excellency must pardon me," replied 
Maurice, flushing a little, " if I find it difficult to 
command myself when confronted with such an 
accusation." 

'' We have here another document," said the 
president ; "a petition from the Countess 
Zaranoff, written upon her deathbed, and wit- 
nessed by her cousin, Waldemar von Lowen- 
stein; her physician, Franz Briinnow; and her 
chaplain, Ignaz Hofer. In this document the 
Countess Zaranoff states that she, then lima von 
Lowenstein, denounced you to the police from 
jealousy of your relations with Anna Strolenski, 
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whom she supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be 
your mistress ; that the papers which compro- 
mised you were placed in your apartments, 
without your knowledge, by lima von Lowen- 
stein herself, who was resolved to punish you 
for your infidelity to her by involving you in 
the fate of the Strolenskis. Is this statement 
true r 

Zaranoff answered with reluctance. " I have 
reason to believe that it is true,'' he said. 

"Reason to believe?" said the old General. 
" What does that mean, sir ?" 

"It means, your Excellency," said Maurice, 
without looking up, *Hhat I did not know why 
or how I had been denounced until Madame 
ZaranofF herself, upon her deathbed, confessed 
that she had done so." 

" May we ask," said the chief of the police, 
with great suavity, "how it happened that 
Madame Zaranoff's confession reached your ears ? 
You were in England when the accident that led 
to her death took place." 

" The Countess summoned me to the Chateau 
ZaranoflF. She sent word to me that she had 
important matters to communicate. I went to 
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her, heard what she had to say, and, as your 
Excellencies doubtless are aware, I made her my 
wife before she died." 

" By whom did she send to you ?" 

Maurice was silent. 

"You need not hesitate," said the judge. 
" We are empowered to assure you " — ^this with 
a glance towards the dark figure in the back- 
ground — "that your words shall not be used 
against any other person. Besides, it is probable 
that we are already acquainted with aU the 
circumstances of the case, as well as with those 
which you have mentioned." 

'' If you assure me that my words shall not 
be used to the detriment of any other person, 
I need not scruple to say that the Countess' 
messenger was her chaplain. Father Ignaz. He 
thought it a pious duty to inform me of her wish 
to see me, and of her " — Maurice hesitated for a 
moment — "of her sorrow that the vengeance 
which she took had fallen upon innocent 
persons." 

"Do you call the Strolenskis innocent per- 
sons?" said the president in his softest voice. 
It seemed to Maurice that the man in the cloak 
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bent forwaxd a little to heax his answer. He 
made Hs reply with care. 

''The Countess did not act from political 
motives, your Excellency. She took vengeance 
upon Anna Strolenski and upon me on account 
of a supposed connection between us which 
never existed, of which we were accordingly 
innocent." 

" That is no answer to my question. Do you 
call the Strolenskis ' innocent persons ' ? " 

Sir Adrian trembled for the answer. But 
Maurice, after a moment's pause, answered 
resolutely : 

'' No." 

"In what respect do you consider them 
guilty ? " said the judge, leaning forward a little 
and fixing his eyes steadfastly upon Maurice's face. 

*' I thought, sir," said Zaranoff respectfully, 
but with a certain resentment making itself felt 
beneath the deference of his tones, " that I was 
here to be examined as to my own guilt or in- 
nocence, and not as to that of other persons. The 
Strolenskis have, at any rate, paid the penalty of 
their errors by their death." 

This answer produced a slight sensation 
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amongst the officials. They conferred together 
for a few moments in undertones. For the first 
time the gentleman behind them made a motion 
with his hand, bent forward, and said a few words 
to which they listened with great apparent re- 
spect. When he had withdrawn once more into 
the shadow, the president turned back to Zaranoff, 
but his face had grown graver and his voice more 
stem. 

"Let me warn vou not to trifle with us, 
Maurice ZaranoflF," . he began. "You evade our 
questions. You are unwise to do so, for we put 
no question without a reason ; and each question 
must be answered in one way or another. We 
give you one more opportunity of replying : in 
what way do you consider the Strolenskis guilty? 
Why do you hesitate to reply ?" 

" I hesitate to reply," said Maurice, " because 
the two Strolenskis were my friends." 

He paused ; the General frowned ; the chief of 
the police leaned back in his chair and smiled. 
The president alone seemed unmoved. "Con- 
tinue," he said coldly. 

" They had been dear and close friends of mine 
for many years," Zaranoff proceeded. " Their 
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opinions often diflFered from my own : I strove in 
vain to turn them from a dangerous path upon 
which I thought that they had entered. I myself 
loved Uberty ; but I did not love violence. We 
disagreed, and ceased at last to hold much inter- 
course. They did not tell me of their part in the 
conspiracy against his Majesty's life. But they 
did come to me as fugitives, poor, miserable, in 
terror, and I sheltered them. lima von Lowen- 
stein was one of the few persons who knew of 
their presence in my house." Maurice looked at 
the police ofl&cial, and continued in a marked 
tone. " They were hidden for six weeks in my 
house, your Excellency. But for Mademoiselle 
von Lowenstein's suspicion of the relations sub- 
sisting between Anna Strolenski and myself, I 
should have had them conveyed on board a 
vessel bound for Hamburg on the very day of 
their arrest. I tell you so much to show you 
that I mean what I say in declaring that no 
danger should induce me to forsake a man or a 
woman whom I loved. You say — justly — ^that 
the Strolenskis had committed treason against 
the Emperor — whom God preserve 1 — but they 
had been my friends ! Their political creed was 
VOL. iir. 53 
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a terribly mistaken one, but their motives and 
their hearts were pure. What would you have 
me say then ? Your Excellencies must acknow- 
ledge that I have reason to find your questions 
difficult to answer." 

"So you justify your conduct in shielding 
traitors ? " said the General 

" I justify my conduct in sheltering the Stro- 
lenskis, your Excellency." 

''You have no defence," said the president. 
''You know that by the laws of the Empire a 
Kussian is forbidden to harbour the enemies of 
the Emperor. If he protects them he shares 
their guilt. You yourself committed treason 
by concealing traitors." 

" God is my witness," said Maurice. " I swear 
that I protected the Strolenskis as my friends, 
and not as the enemies of the Emperor." 

"A quibble," murmured the head of the 
police. 

" His Excellency may call it a quibble if he 
chooses," returned Maurice with some warmth of 
manner ; " but I claim it to be a moral justifica- 
tion for my conduct, if not a legal one. Judge me 
to have broken the laws of my country if you 
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will. I may have done so, and will bear the 
penalty ; but condemn me in your hearts if you 
can. Are you men ? Would you turn away 
from your doors a woman who came to you seek- 
ing for food and shelter and rest ? Like me, 
gentlemen, you would not first have asked her 
what she had done that she desired protection. 
You would have given her the help that she 
required at the risk of your own life — ay, even 
of your own honour — ^not merely because she had 
been your friend, but because she was weak, and 
because she was a woman ! How much more if 
she and her brother had once been your dearest 
and truest friends 1 You would have felt your- 
self disgraced if you had refused your aid ! " 

There was a little pause. Then the three 
judges whispered together for a short space of 
time, and seemed to refer some point to the 
decision of the personage in the background. He 
spoke in reply; and the president turned once 
more towards the prisoner. 

" You must be aware," he said in a cold and 
deliberate tone, " that sentimental considerations 
of this kind have no place in a court of justice. 
Neither should they ever have surmounted the 
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prior claim of duty to your country and to your 
sovereign. Your confession renders further dis- 
cussion unnecessary. Maurice Zaranoff, the court 
declares you guilty." 

In spite of all considerations of etiquette, Sii' 
Adrian Longmore rose to his feet. But he was 
silenced by a glance of warning from the presi- 
dent of the little council. He sank back into his 
chair with a hardly-suppressed groan, and covered 
his face with his hand. Maurice, who had also 
risen, glanced hurriedly at his friend, turned 
pale, and bit his lip. It was with passion that 
thrilled the hearts even of men unused to pity for 
a political offender, that he responded solemnly : 

"The court may declare me guilty. I call 
God to witness that I am innocent." 

The judge seemed to take no notice of the 
prisoner's protest. He continued in a voice of 
which the measured coldness fell like ice upon 
the hot spirit of him to whom his words were 
addressed 

'^ Your crime," he said, " has been a heinous 
one, and your guilt is the greater in that you 
acknowledge it without contrition. The offence 
of sheltering fugitives from justice, and attacking 
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the officers sent in pursuit of them, is punishable 
by exile, if not by death. You will be brought 
in due time before the tribunal which formerly 
condemned you, and which will ratify our de- 
cision. Have you any reason to offer why the 
previous sentence pronounced upon you by that 
court should not be carried out \ " 

" I have no reason that would be considered 
valid in a court of justice," Maurice answered 
calmly. " There, as you say, sentiments of pity 
and affection are excluded. But if, instead of to 
a court of justice, I were appealing to his Majesty 
himself — ^if he had deigned to listen to me with 
the "patience that your Excellencies have shown — 
then there would be many things for me to say." 

^^ We were informed," said the president, after 
consulting a paper upon the table, ''that the 
prisoner, Maurice Zaranoff, declined to sign any 
petition to the Emperor for pardon or release. 
If he had done so, the severity of Jiis sentence 
would possibly have been mitigated." 

'' I refused to ask for pardon," said Maurice, 
" because I thought that I had been unjustly 
treated. The name of the person who accused 
nae was concealed : I did not see, as I see now, 
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liow apparently conclusive was the evidence 
against me. I thought that I — ^Maurice Zara- 
noflF — Paul ZaranoflTs son — the early friend of 
a prince who would have pleaded my cause him- 
self if he had lived long enough to do so — had no 
need to ask that his word should be believed. 
I had not consciously committed treason: I 
could not ask pardon for a crime of which I was 
innocent." 

" These ingenious arguments will not save 
you/' said the judge, shaking his head. " Speak 
openly. Lay aside your reserve once and for all; 
speak from your heart, as if his Imperial Majesty 
could hear. I warn you : you may never have 
another opportunity." 

'' Then," said Maurice with emotion, " if the 
Emperor were present, I would throw my- 
self upon his justice and mercy, asking him to 
judge me as he would wish to be judged himself. 
I would say : ^ Punish me for breaking the laws 
of the State, but pardon me as well 1 Believe 
that I erred in judgment — ^not that I proved a 
traitor. Do you think that Paul Zaranoff's son 
could so easily play you false ? The State may 
condemn me, but the Emperor, as a man, will 
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trust me still. I committed no treason. I have 
loved liberty — ^not anarchy — all my life ; and I 
love it still ; but my love of liberty never made 
me disloyal to my sovereign.' I would say all 
this to the Emperor, gentlemen, if I had the good 
fortune to see him once again, and I would also 
say : ^ You knew my father, Sire, as the Prince 
knew my father's son. His Imperial Highness 
once did me the honour to call me friend : it is 
in his name that I throw myself at your Majesty's 
feet and ask whether you believe that Maurice 
Zaranoff ever was unfaithful ? ' " 

Zaranoff had not seemed to address the three 
judges : rather he had turned towards their un- 
known companion, the dark and silent figure 
whose face he could not see. This personage 
appeared strangely agitated : he had moved 
several times, lifted his hand as if to interrupt 
the proceedings, then dropped it and listened 
attentively to the prisoner's eager words. At 
the conclusion of Maurice's speech he rose, halted 
for a moment, then came forward into the light. 
The judges rose and bowed : Maurice started for- 
ward and threw himself impetuously at the Em- 
peror's feet. 
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The Czar had thrown aside his cloak : he wore 
a plain dark uniform upon which the jewelled 
orders shone conspicuously. He stood silent for 
some moments — a noble and kingly figure still, 
though worn by sorrow and disease. The lamp- 
light, playing upon his fine features, threw into 
strong relief the melancholy of his expression and 
the serious sadness of his large gray eyes. He 
gave a faint smile to Zaranoff, who kissed his 
outstretched hand, then turned to the three 
officials. 

" I am much obliged to you for your assist- 
ance, gentlemen,'' he said quietly. '* You have 
satisfied my mind as to the extent of the prisoner s 
guilt. It seems to me that his error, though far 
from a venial one, has already met with its full 
punishment. I remit, therefore, the rest of the 
sentence. Count Zaranofi*," he said, turning upon 
Maurice the light of his severe yet kindly eyes, 
" do not mistake me. Your appeal touched my 
feelings, perhaps ; but it did not affect my judg- 
ment. If you had asked me for pardon and con- 
fessed your fault as you have done now, three 
years ago, I should then have remitted your 
sentence (in part, at least), for the sake of your 
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father as well as for the sake of — that other 
who was your friend." His voice changed and 
trembled a little as he spoke. '^ You are free. 
I pardon you." 

Maurice's faltering words of thanks were cut 
short by the Emperor. 

" Enough. Take warning," he said. " That 
plea will not avail you twice. You hold views 
still which may lead you into dangerous paths. 
But you have suflfered, and will profit by the 
lesson. Be to me what your father was, Maurice 
Zaranoff, and you will find that I trust you as I 
trusted him. Now good-night, gentlemen. Your 
Excellency will have the goodness to attend to 
the necessary formalities : there need be no delay 
in setting Count Zaranofi* at liberty. General 
Longmore, your young friend should be grateful 
to you for your advocacy of his cause. I shall 
see you again to-morrow." 

He acknowledged their obeisances with a bend 
of his head, and allowed them to depart. The 
three officials went out at one door. Sir Adrian 
and Zaranoff by another. Once in the anteroom 
Maurice stopped short and looked round him as 
if awaking from a dream. 
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" Is it true ? " he said. " Am I free to do as 
I Kke ? to go where I choose ? " 

" Quite true, my dear boy. Forgive me for 
the unworthy suspicions that I was driven to 
entertain of you, Maurice. Have I earned your 
pardon ? " and Sir Adrian's fine old face beamed 
with deUght. 

It must be confessed that for once Maurice 
forgot the English reserve of manner which had 
become almost natural to him : he threw his arms 
round the Generars neck, kissed him on both 
cheeks, then burst into tears and wept like a child. 
The revulsion of feeling had been so great that it 
swept away all his usual self-control, and the 
emotional Eussian nature was allowed to have 
free play. It was some time before he recovered 
himself sufficiently to listen to the account of Sir 
Adrian's efforts on his behalf ; and ere the hasty 
recital came to an end an officer presented himself 
with a formal written discharge of the prisoner, 
and the announcement of an order to conduct the 
General and Count Zaranoff to the door, where an 
Imperial carriage was in waiting to take them 
whithersoever they would. 

They went to Sir Adrian's hotel. The build- 
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ing to whicli Maurice had been taken was a large 
private house on the outskirts of Moscow. Sir 
Adrian recounted, at some length, the difficulties 
with which he had met in his task of intercession. 
He had heard through a Eussian friend of 
Maurice's recapture, and had instantly started 
for Moscow with the intention of pleading for 
him with the Emperor. Ilma's confession made 
his task easier than it might otherwise have 
been; but Eussian officialism put many barriers 
in the way of Maurice's liberation. The Em- 
peror, however, had always liked and respected 
the ZaranoflFs, and Maurice's defection had grieved 
as well as angered him : he was ready to believe 
the best of him, and positively anxious that 
he should be set at liberty. He himself had 
proposed that Zaranoff should be privately 
examined by three responsible persons in his 
own presence; and he had given Sir Adrian 
to understand beforehand that if he, per- 
sonally, were satisfied of Maurice's loyalty, he 
should override all previous customs or preced- 
ents by his own Imperial authority, and pardon 
him out of hand. The examination had proved 
satisfactory to the Czar, and the consequence 
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was that Maurice Zaranoff became once more a 
free man. 

The Emperor did not stop short at a pardon. 
He conj&rmed Maurice in the possession of the 
estates to which his marriage with Ibna had 
entitled him, and bestowed on him several marks 
of his especial favour. Some little time elapsed 
before Zaranoff could obtain the necessary leave 
of absence from Court, for which he was very 
anxious ; but at last the permission to travel for 
a time was given him, and he set out, in com- 
pany with Sir Adrian Longmore, for England. 

He heard that Gaston Kavenscroft was not yet 
married, and that his son was exceedingly Ul. 
As soon as he reached England he went to Lin- 
colnshire, using, however, some precaution in his 
movements, for he was told that the report of his 
death had been very generally believed, and was 
anxious that Vera should not be startled by his 
sudden reappearance. He resolved to see Kavens- 
croft before he sought an interview with her. 
But chance frustrated his efforts. She caught a 
glimpse of his face one day at a window in 
Netherby, and by the sudden change in her 
countenance he knew that she was shocked and 
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frightened by the sight. She had thought him 
dead. What story had Ravenscroft then told 
her ? Zaranoff scorned the notion of revenge ; 
but he thought that she ought to know what 
manner of man was this same Gaston Ravens- 
croft, even if he himself had to enlighten her. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

FATHER AND SON. 

Lance travelled from London to Netterby by 
slow stages, rendered necessary by the state of 
weakness to wbich he was reduced. Gaston had 
meant to go back to town, or, for a time, to the 
village inn ; but the boy had whispered a request 
which he hardly dared deny : " You won't leave 
me, father ? " And, almost against his will, 
Ravenscroft had answered " No." 

The meeting with Mr. Hervey was one to 
which Lancelot looked forward with some degree 
of nervousness. Mr. Hervey was perhaps as ner- 
vous aa the lad himself. His fece looked more 
bloodless than usual ; his hands trembled and his 
features worked as he advanced to greet him. 

" Forgive me, sir. I did not mean to be ud- 
grateful." 
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" Sit down, dear boy. The subject is a pain- 
ful one ; perhaps we had better leave it for the 
present. I — I hope you liked — Paris?" And 
then the old man's quavering voice gave way. 
''Good heavens, Lance, what have they been 
doing to you ? How dare they bring you back 
to me like this ! You — you — look — very ill." 
The distress in his voice grew so marked that 
even Lancelot was aflfected by it. His lip 
quivered, as he laid his hand over Mr. Hervey's 
wrinkled white fingers, loaded as usual with 
wellnigh priceless gems. But he did not expect 
that the old man's next sentences should take 
the form of a bitter invective against Gaston 
Ravenscroft, whom he blamed in unmeasured 
terms for all the misery that he himself had 
endured, and for Lancelot's flight and subsequent 
illness. 

*'No, sir, excuse me; you are unjust," said 
Lance with spirit. "My own folly was to 
blame. If my father spoke hastily it was be- 
cause he did not know the circumstances of the 
case. And he has made ample amends since 
then." 

'* I see ; I see. He has taught you to throw 
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the blame on me," said Mr. Hervey with passion. 
" I took you into my house when you were de- 
serted by all the world beside ; I saved you from 
the workhouse — do you know that, sir? — and 
now you reproach me for it. It is the way of 
the world — ^the way of the world — scandalous 
ingratitude, I call it ! But no Ravenscroft ever 
yet was grateful for a kindness; gratitude 
does not run in their blood. Like father, like 
son." 

" Don't blame my father for my faults, sir," 
said Lance with the winning sweetness of 
; manner which had always characterised him. 
'^ I was ungrateful to you ; but I have come to 
ask your forgiveness. If you will not grant it 
to me, I " 

"Well, what?" said Mr. Hervey sharply. 
" What will you do then, I should like to 
know ? " 

" I'U go with my father, sir." 

"Indeed, you will do nothing of the kind. 
Lance, you are after all more my boy than his. 
Say that you wiU stay with me now. Gaston is 
going to take Vera away from me ; let me not 
lose you too.'' 
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" I will stay for a time, at least, sir. I want 
my father to stay here as well." 

" Eavenscroft ? Do you think I should ask 
him ? or that he would stay if I did ? " 

'' Yes," said Lancelot, smiling. " He said that 
he would stay if you asked him. And I can't 
do without him, sir ; he is my best nurse.^' 

** Am I in my dotage \ " said Mr. Hervey. 
" Do I live to hear Gaston Eavenscroft described 
as a good nurse ? Are you quite sure that you 
are not dreaming, Lancelot ? '' 

" Quite sure." 

" Is Gaston Eavenscroft kind to you then ? " 

" Kind ! " — Lance's colour rose and his eyes 
sparkled. "He is my father, sir; my dear 
father." 

"Humph! Hhat it should come to this!' — 
Lancelot, my dear boy, you have a peculiarly 
seductive manner, but that you should be able 
to twist Gaston Eavenscroft round your little 
finger is more than I expected you to accomplish. 
However, I flatter myself," said Mr. Hervey with 
a return to his usual urbanity, "that I have 
restored to him a son who has not been without 
advantages of superior instruction in art and 
VOL. III. 54 
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literature. As for Kavenscroft, I doubt whether 
he knows a Carpaccio from a Bellini, or the 
difference between the maxims of La Eoche- 
foucald and Vauvenargues." 

"I am sure I don't," said Lance, smiling; 
and thus the first interview with Mr. Hervey 
came satisfactorily to an end. 

Ravenscroft was installed at Netherby Manor. 
A change came over him shortly after his return 
to England. The profound reserve and melan- 
choly, which had been so noticeable during the 
earlier part of his stay in Paris, now made itself 
manifest in double force. Once more he began 
to lose himself in gloomy meditations ; his brow 
grew dark, his eyes became stem and fixed, 
when he thought himself unobserved. His sleep 
was much broken (as Lancelot had means of 
knowing, for the rooms of father and son ad- 
joined each other) ; and his manner, except with 
Lance himself, was particularly abrupt and for- 
bidding. 

Even Vera felt the difference. Occasionally 
he sought her out in a mood of passionate yearn- 
ing for her society, with a sort of thirst upon 
him for the touch of her hand and lip ; and made 
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a wild attempt to drive her into a definite choice 
of their marriage- day. Again, some word, some 
look, some allusion — she never could find out 
what — ^would plunge him into the depths of a 
depression for which neither she nor any one else 
was able to account. He was looking ill and 
haggard ; there were threads of gray in his dark 
hair and moustache, and a deep line or two 
upon his forehead never seen before his visit to 
Russian soU : once or twice Vera came upon him 
suddenly with his face bowed upon his arms, as 
though he were broken down with secret sorrow. 
Was it all anxiety for Bertram ? If so, it seemed, 
even to Vera, a little overstrained. 

At Gaston's request she gave his son some 
account of his marriage and of poor Lucy's fate. 
Lance's memories of his childhood were excess- 
ively vague : he dimly remembered a pleasant, 
happy home, and one or two details of his early 
life ; an accident to a carriage in which he was 
driving, and some frolic with the great dog 
Rover ; then, more clearly, the miserable journey 
and the arrival at Hester Rowe's cottage, where 
his mother's death had taken place. His meet- 
ing with Mr. Hervey, who almost immediately 
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took him abroad, was also indelibly stamped 
upon his mind. Mr. Hervey had been at some 
pains to divert tTie boy's mind from the past, and 
to account for his mother's death in Hester's 
house. Lancelot was led to believe that she had 
sought refuge there merely by accident, on ac- 
count of a storm; that she had suddenly been 
taken ill, died in the house, and been buried in 
her native place in the south of England. It 
was a shock to him to hear that he had often 
seen his mother's grave without knowing that 
" Lucy Moore " was indeed his mother's name. 

It was night before the boy saw his father 
alone, after the tale had been told. Eavenscroft 
did not know that he had heard it; he had begged 
Vera to keep him in ignorance of the time when 
she purposed telling the son the story of his 
father's marriage. But Lancelot heard his father 
moving in his own room, and sat up in breathless 
expectation of his customary nightly visit. 
" Not asleep yet, Bertie ? " 
" No. Come here a minute, father." 
Eavenscroft put the lamp on the table, and 
came to his son's bedside. Something in the 
boy's tone told him that he knew as much of his 
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father's story as Vera could unfold. Lancelot 
was sitting up ; Gaston took the fur-lined cloak 
and put it round him, letting his arm rest pro- 
tectingly for a minute or two on his son's shoul- 
ders as he did so. 

" Vera has been talking to me." 

'' Yes ? Don't say any more, my boy." 

•' Only one word, father." 

" WeU 1 " 

" Vera told me about Hester Rowe and her 
son, poor Davy. There was some money left — 
to me, she says — ^you know that I don't want 
it " 

" It is a hundred and sixty-one pounds," said 
Gaston dryly. " You may find a use for it some 
day." 

" I have found a use for it, sir. I think that 
old Mrs. Eowe ought to have it." 

'' She has left the village." 

" But we could find her, perhaps ? " 

'* We hardly owe her any kindness," said Gas- 
ton, with an ill-pleased look upon his face. 

'' She was good to my mother, was she not ?" 
the boy asked, scarcely above his breath. 

" You shall do all you wish for her, Bertram. 
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It will come more easily from you. I will try 
to find her." 

" I knew that you would say so," said Lance, 
with a sigh of reliet " Vera did not wish me to 
ask; but I knew that you were too good, too 
generous, to object. It would be mean to bear 
malice ; and I know weU enough that you never 
did a mean thing in your life ! " 

The satisfaction in his tone produced an odd 
effect upon Gaston Ravenscroffc. He gave a quick 
little shiver, took his hand away from the boy's 
shoulder, and walked to the other side of the room, 
where he stood looking down into the blazing 
embers of the fire. 

" You mistake," he said presently in a sharp 
short tone. " Don't set me up as a paragon of 
virtue and magnanimity, Bertram. Every man 
has his faults." 

** Yes," rejoined Lance, "but there are some 
men whose faults lean to virtue's side, father. 
Yours '' 

" Well, mine," said Kavenscroft, confronting 
him, but without the least displeasure, " go on ; 
tell me mine." 

" Yours," said Lance, leaning back, and smiling 
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a little as he looked into the stern features which 
never overawed him by their sternness now, 
" yours are virtues run wild, I think ; determina- 
tion, pride, generosity, energy, all carried occa- 
sionally to excess (excuse me, father) ; but there 
is nothing petty about them — ^no malice, envy, 
and uncharitableness, for instance ; none of the 
qualities thatgo to make a coward or a traitor " 

Eavenscroft winced as if he had received the 
direct thrust of a knife. He raised his hand with 
a quick silencing gesture, and spoke in a husky 
tone. 

" No more, Bertram, no more. You do not 
know me." Then, as the boy raised his head in 
surprise, he forced a smile and continued more 
calmly, " Your judgment of me is certain to be 
too favourable. Talk no longer ; you are hoarse 
to-night. We shall have that cough back again 
if you are not careful. Good-night." 

He took his lamp and went steadily into the 
next room. When once alone he leaned his 
elbows on the mantelpiece and buried his face in 
his hands. For some time he was perfectly 
motionless. Lancelot's words had stirred feel- 
ings and memories which had slept for many a 
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long day. His conscience had, indeed, been 
rousing itself ever since his return to England, 
and it was stung into broad and bitter wakeful- 
ness by his son's perfect confidence in him. Too 
well he knew what his own conduct had been to 
Maurice Zaranoff ; no blacker treachery could be 
devised than the betrayal to death of a man who 
had trusted him so completely. For the first 
time he looked his deed in the face with Ber- 
tram's eyes ; and he knew himself to be branded 
in the sight of heaven with the brand of Cain. 
Zaranoff's death lay at his door. The agony of 
a lifelong repentance had begun. 

The half-stupefied state in which he had tra- 
velled from the Chateau Zaranoff" to Paris, the 
absorbing interest of his intercourse with his son, 
followed by Bertram's alarming illness and the 
care that had been rendered necessary ; then the 
journey into Lincolnshire, the growing tenderness 
that he felt towards the boy, and the joy of re- 
conciliation with him — all these things had con- 
tributed towards a certain blankness of mind 
with respect to his share in Count Zaranoff's fate. 
An obstacle in his path had been swept aside ; 
the fortune of love and war had rendered the 
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catastrophe inevitable. He was not in the habit 
of calling himself to account, or examining into 
the state of his mind and conscience ; he was a 
man of action rather than of thought, and a thing 
once done was, in his opinion, done with alto- 
gether. 

But since he had known his son, he had un- 
consciously lived in a higher atmosphere than 
that to which he had previously been accustomed. 
Love, anxiety, regret, had softened and perhaps 
ennobled him; he had been reminded of the 
dreams of his own youth, when his aims had 
been loftier and his thoughts purer than they 
had grown of later years. At any rate there was 
this one good point about him : he did not mock 
at the faith and the aspirations that he himself 
had lost, though he often felt that there was 
much in his son, as also in Vera, which he could 
not rise high enough to comprehend. Something 
curiously ethereal and unworldly unfolded itself 
day by day in the development of Bertram's 
mind ; it was a " finely- touched " spirit to which 
"fine issues" were a necessity. How was it 
possible for Gaston Eavenscroft calmly to con- 
template the chance of his son's learning that 
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he, the father so dearly loved, so eagerly vene- 
rated, had violated all the laws of gratitude and 
honour in order to betray a brave and innocent 
man to a shameful death ? and only because he 
loved the woman whom Kavenscroft had loved 
and won ! 

The crime had been committed in a moment 
of violent passion and sudden temptation ; but 
it was one so contrary in its nature to the man's 
whole character and former life that its remem- 
brance made him writhe in a very agony of 
shame. There are temptations from which a man 
believes himself secure ; and he takes no pains 
at all to guard himself from their approach. This 
had been Gaston's case. Of passion and violence 
he had often justly accused himself; never of 
baseness nor of treachery. Yet when attacked 
upon the very side of his nature where one would 
least have expected him to fail, his strength gave 
way — perhaps because he had seldom exerted 
himself to resist any very strong temptation. 
He felt very Kttle shame for the salient faults of 
his temper and disposition, which he had in- 
dulged daily from his youth upward; but to 
have succumbed to a temptation so contrary to 
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his own habits of mind filled him with a sense 
of guilt which he knew would haunt him like a 
ghost to his dying day. 

His one defence was that he had only answered 
a simple question — only told the truth when he 
was asked to say whether the prisoner was or was 
not Maurice Zaranoff ; but this reasoning was of 
little avail when he remembered that he had 
spoken the words which set the soldiers upon 
the track of the unknown Hungarian merchant. 
But for those first words he knew too well that 
Zaranoff might never have been captured. 

As winter advanced Lancelot's condition be- 
came evidently more precarious. Gaston's mar- 
riage was indefinitely postponed : he could not 
speak of love in the face of this new and cruel 
doubt. Vera was his only comfort ; and yet 
Vera was hardly fitted to cheer him at this time, 
for the news of Maurice's death had been a 
heavier blow to her than Gaston had suspected. 
She had lost interest in her life ; and the days 
were long and dark. 

Meantime, in accordance with Lancelot's 
wishes, search had been made for Hester Kowe. 
But of this woman nothing more was ever heard. 
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Perhaps she had died a homeless vagrant by the 
roadside : perhaps she was still leading the wan- 
dering gipsy life that she preferred Never again 
was she seen at Netherby. 

Lance's room was not a melancholy one. He 
entertained visitors as often as he was allowed to 
do so ; and most of all he loved to see Olivia at 
his side and hear her bright aflfectionate talk 
about the simple interests of her daily life. Lance 
never spoke now of the boyish love that had been 
so ardent. He loved her still ; but his great 
weakness seemed to quiet all the impulses of 
youth and strength. She was to him a dearly- 
cherished sister, and perhaps if he had lived she 
would never have been more. 

For he noticed a fact of which Olivia was 
utterly unconscious — that Frank Longmore was 
always at her side. He was paying a long visit 
in the neighbourhood and he was often at the 
Hall. Lance dropped a quiet hint upon the 
subject one day to his father. Ravenscroffc rose 
up astonished. 

'' What does this mean ? " he said. " I thought 

" He stopped. Lance smiled — perhaps 

rather sadly — and asked a question in return. 
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" Do you think that any one would care for 
a poor sickly wretch like me, sir ? " 

^^ Don't talk in that way, Bertram," said 
Eavenscroft with some agitation. " You will be 
better soon." 

" Dear father, you know I shall never be 
better," said the boy very gently. 

" Who has been putting such ideas into your 
head ? Absurd, morbid folly ! Of course you 
will be better by and by — when the spring 
comes " 

Lancelot laid his hand on his father's again. 
" What is the use of deceiving ourselves ? " he 
said. " The doctor knows — I know — you know, 
if you will only let yourself acknowledge it. I 
shall not see the spring. Don't grieve over it, 
father ; I think it is better so." 

" Better ! Better for me to lose the only 
being on earth who cares a farthing about me ? " 

" You will have Vera.'^ 

Eavenscroft made no answer. His face was 
buried in his hands upon his son's pillow. He 
could not speak, 

" I am not very sorry," said Lance quietly. 
'' It will make life a great deal easier for a good 
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many people. If my notion comes to anything, 
you will not oppose a marriage between Frank 
and Olivia, will you ? They will suit each other, 
and be very happy together." 

" Don't talk so, Bertie." 

" Very well, I'll say no more. But some day 
you will remember what I have said." 

The boy was sinking rapidly. The doctor 
told Mrs. Ravenscroft that the end was coming 
near. Nothing could save him now. But Gas- 
ton refused to hear, refused to understand. It 
seemed impossible to him to believe that he had 
found his son so late, to lose him again ahnost 
as soon as found. 

He had gone away from the sickroom for a 
time to write some business letters ; but he 
was sitting at the library-table with his fore- 
head bent upon his hands, absorbed in pain- 
ful meditation, when Vera entered the room. 
She came behind him and laid her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

" My love ! " he said, suddenly rising to his 
feet. " My one hope ! What should I do without 
you. Vera ? " 

Then he saw her face. 
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"Wtat is the matter? Is Bertram worse? 
Are you ill ? " 

"No," she said faintly, "I am not ill. But 
— you told me that Maurice Zaranoff was dead — 
and I have seen him : I saw his face in Netherby 
an hour ago. He is not dead." 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



Ravensceoft stood motionless, his eyes fixed 
upon her slender figure, now shaken by the ruah 
of an overpowering emotion, his arms crossed, 
hia brow bent. But he had regained his self- 
posseasion in view of a possible danger. 

" Where did you see him V he said at length, 
in hoarse and husky tones. 

She raised her head, and after one or two 
efibrts managed to make an audible reply. 

"I had been into the village. I looked up 
at the windows of the inn, and he was there. 
He looked at me for a moment — and then he 
disappeared. But I could not have been mis- 
taken." 

"And, granting that you were not," said 
Ravenscroft sternly, "what difference would it 
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make to you ? What has Guyon — Zaranoff — to 
do with you ? You were not even on speaking 
terms with him six months ago. His life or death 
cannot be of any possible importance to you." 

" Ah, but it is !— it is ! " 

'' Vera ! " 

^' It is of importance to me," she said, turning 
her wild miserable face towards him, " because — 



being dead, as you told me he was — I could 
forgive him, weep for him, pray for him, without 
injury to you — or, at least, it seemed to me that 
I did you no injury — ^but now, if he is alive — 
what shall I do ? — ^what shall I do ? " 

** I see," said Eavenscroft bitterly ; " you love 
the man who trifled with you, deceived you', left 
you for another wife, far better than one who 
would peril his very life for your sake. Well, 
what could I expect from a woman? My son 
loves me, and he is dying. I wonder what it is 
that I have done, or that my fathers have done, 
to bring down this doom upon me ! For me 
there is neither peace, nor rest, nor home. I 
have not deserved this misery at God's hands." 

" Can you say that ? " asked Vera, whose tears 
had ceased, although her face still bore traces of 
VOL. 111. 55 
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the terrible shock which Maurice's apparition 
had caused her. Then, as she saw him wince at 
her question, she continued more gently, " Can 
any of us say that 1 But I would not add to 
your pain, Gaston, for all the world ; I do not 
know why I have told you this. Perhaps," she 
said, pressing her hands to her eyes, as if to shut 
out the remembrance of the vision that she had 
seen, "perhaps it is because I trust you more 
than you know — ^more than I trust mjrself ; not 
with the wish to free myself from you. For 
although it is true that I — I loved him once, 
yet now it would be the greatest pain to me that 
the earth contains to see him and to speak to 
him again. So help me, Gaston ; if this has 
only been my fancy, help me to forget it ; and if 
I have seen him in reality, then keep me from a 
second meeting — for I cannot bear it — ^I do not 
know how to bear it 1 " 

She hid her face once more, and sat with it 
bent almost to her knees, in shame and self- 
abasement. Eavenscroft's sombre silence did 
not seem to her to augur well of the mood in 
which he received her confession of weakness. 
For some moments he neither moved nor spoke. 
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Then he turned away with a short sigh — a sigh 
with a catch in it, as though the breath were 
impeded by some crushing weight upon the 
breast, and answered heavily. 

"It is not your fault ; it is his — and mine, 
perhaps. Do not fret, Vera. You shall not 
see him again. If he has really returned to 
England, I will so deal with him that he shall 
never trouble you again." 

Slowly and doubtfully she raised her head 
from her hands and looked at him. "You 
would not hurt him ? " she said, in a tone which 
betrayed some inward doubt. " If you met him, 
what would you do ? " 

" What should I do ? " asked Gaston sternly. 
" That depends upon where and how I met him. 
Do not be afraid. Vera ; I will do nothing rash." 
He added below his breath, " I can do nothing 
worse than I have done already." But this was 
not meant for Vera's ear. 

After walking up and down the room once or 
twice, he stopped before her and laid his hand 
on her shoulder. 

" Vera," he said, " can't you tell me that my 
efforts to win your love have not been fruitless ? 
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Am I still as far off from you as I was when I 
first asked you to be my wife ? I have done all 
I could — more than you perhaps will ever know 
— to win you ; now, tell me, has it been all in 
vain ? " 

She did not understand the full meaning of 
his words — ^how should she understand it ?— but 
she was struck by the sadness of his tone. 

" No," she said slowly. " I care for you very 
much, Gaston ; more than I did at first. And 
in time " 

" Ah, in time ! But not yet ; I have not 
won the victory yet," he said impatiently. " I 
am doomed to failure every way. At any rate, 
Vera, you will be true to your word ? You will 
be my wife as you promised ? I wish I could 
marry you now and take you away with me! 
You will keep your word ? " 

^^Yes." 

'^ That is all that I want," he said, reassured 
even by that forlorn little monosyllable. " I can 
trust you, my darling ! my love ! Whatever 
may happen, whatever you may see or hear, I 
know that you will be true. I should doubt of 
heaven itself if you were false." 
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He drew her towards him and kissed her with 
the old passionate fervour. Then he half led, 
half supported her to the door — paused for a 
moment to kiss her cold and passive face again^ — 
and let her go. 

When he was alone, he threw himself into an 
arm-chair by the fire, and tried to understand 
the situation in which he found himself. If 
Vera had not been misled by some illusion of 
her senses, if Maurice ZaranoflF had indeed, 
through some unlooked-for chance, escaped death 
and imprisonment and exile in order to return 
to England, what revelation of Kavenscroft's real 
character might not shortly be made to her ? 
What would she think of the man who had 
betrayed a fugitive to lifelong punishment or 
death ? There were circumstances too about the 
manner of this betrayal which rose up one by 
one before Kavenscroft's own mind, and made 
his conduct appear even baser and blacker than 
it had ever done before. It seemed to him as if 
for the first time he knew how great had been 
his crime. The knowledge had come to him by 
means of the light thrown upon right and wrong 
in his intercourse with Vera and with his son. 
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In their presence he felt himself degraded. The 
thought of Lance's ever knowing what he had 
done was agony in itself ; he could never bear to 
look into the boy's loving eyes again if Lancelot 
heard the story of his father's sin. "With Vera, 
the case was diflferent. For her the sin had 
been committed ; and he could hardly picture 
to himself a woman — even Vera — who would 
not pardon a sin committed for her sake. Her 
sorrow, her anger, her disgust, would be hard to 
bear ; but he was almost certain that she would 
in time forget them, and be reconciled to the 
man who had loved her better than right or 
wrong. But Bertram — if lie knew that his 
father had done a base and unworthy action- 
Bertram, in his very unworldliness and ignorance, 
would break his heart. For him there would be 
no compensation. Vera, the woman for whom 
the wrong was done, would find by and by 
a compensation in her husband's love. But 
Ravenscroft felt that he would hesitate at 
nothing which might keep the knowledge of his 
ill deeds from Bertram's ears. There was a 
different reason for his fears respecting Vera. 
If she once learned the true story of Zaranoffs 
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connection with lima, she might see that he was 
still worthy of her love ; and the bond of her 
promise to Gaston might possibly be broken. 
Ravenscroft's want of trust in mankind in 
general, in Vera in particular, had seldom caused 
him more misery than at that moment. If he 
had had more faith in her truth and in Maurice's 
generosity, he would have suffered less. But 
then it was not possible for a man who had 
broken faith as he had done to trust very greatly 
in that of any other person. 

After some time spent in uneasy meditation. 
Ravenscroft went out. He walked straight 
towards the Baroness' house and examined the 
garden and shrubbery very thoroughly. If 
Maurice Zaranoff were in flesh and blood, he 
might well be lingering about Netherby. Ravens- 
croft would rather go and meet his fate than wait 
for it to overtake him. A sense of desperation 
was growing upon him : a belief that his last 
chance for success and peace and love was 
coming — that if he missed it now, ^*it would," 
in the pathetic words of Scripture, " have been 
better for him that he had not been bom." 

The dark November day was drawing to a 
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close. Ravenscroft left the plantation and 
crossed the churchyard, where the white stones 
gleamed at the head of rows of dark mounds like 
sheeted figures standing by the dead. A fitful 
melancholy breeze rustled the leafless branches 
of the trees : some one in the village had 
died that day, and the bell was being tolled 
by the sexton. Its long-drawn notes swelled 
and died away upon the evening breeze in 
curious harmony with the plaintive character 
of the scene. They made Gaston shiver at 
every stroke. 

He was glad to reach the lane. Here he 
turned in the direction of Mr. Hervey's house. 
The whole place was so full of sad and bitter 
memories that he wondered how he could have 
remained at Netherby so long. When Vera was 
his wife, he said to himself, he would never visit 
the place again— unless it were for Bertram's 
sake. For not yet even would he quite acknow- 
ledge to himself that Bertram s earthly fate was 
sealed. 

It was scarcely a shock to him when at some 
short distance from Mrs. Kowe's still empty 
cottage, a dark figure stepped forward from the 
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door, and .quietly confronted him. Eavenscroft 
hardly needed the fading light to tell him that 
this was Maurice Zaranoff. He stopped short, 
but he had no words at his command. He felt 
terribly conscious that he had endeavoured to do 
this man a mortal injury, and that his own 
character and his future were in very truth 
completely at Zaranoff's mercy. But this con- 
sciousness breathed into him the spirit of reckless 
defiance which had latterly been failing him. 
He could not speak : his tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth ; but he flung up his haughty head 
and faced his enemy with the dauntless daring 
of a stag at bay. 

Maurice spoke first, with icy courtesy. 

'*I should be glad to have a few minutes' 
conversation with you," he said. 

For the first time in their intercourse he 
assumed a tone of tranquil superiority— almost 
of command. This galled Ravenscrofb, and 
unloosed his tongue. 

" Here % " he said hoarsely. Do what he 
would, he could not keep that huskiness from 
his voice. ** This is hardly the place for conver- 
sation." 
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" We can enter this empty cottage. No one 
will disturb us. I expected you/' 

"Expected me!" — Gaston's tone was passion- 
ately indignant. 

" I was unfortunately seen by Mademoiselle 
de Lusignan this afternoon," said Maurice, turning 
towards the cottage door, " and I thought that 
you would probably come out to look for me. 
It seems that I was right. "Will you do me the 
favour of entering ? Here we can speak at our 
leisure." 

He pushed open the door and signed to 
Kavenscroft to follow him. 

The darkness of the room was almost un- 
broken, so little light entered at the window, 
now almost overgrown with climbing plants. 
Maurice seemed to be prepared for the interview. 
He struck a match, and lighted a candle which 
he placed upon the low mantelpiece. Its beams 
pierced the gloom faintly enough, but served to 
show to each man the face of the other : each 
sombre, stem, and full of a purpose which would 
not easily be gainsaid. 

The darkness and loneliness of the place 
suggested wild thoughts to Kavenscroft. How 
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easy would it be for him, a strong athletic man, 
to overmaster his opponent and prevent his ever 
leaving that room alive ! Nobody would suspect 
Ravenscroft of the deed. The body of Maurice 
Zaranoff might lie there for days and even weeks, 
unknown and unsuspected. That road was sel- 
dom trodden : long before the murder was sus- 
pected Gaston and his wife might be far away 
on sunny seas, in southern lands. It was a 
moment of delirious temptation. "When Maurice 
turned round with the candle in his hand, some- 
thing of that murderous thought still lingered 
in. Eavenscroft's fierce hollow eyes. But the 
moment passed : he realised with a shock that 
the opportunity was gone. 

'* You are bold," he said with a sinister look, 
" to trust yourself here alone with me/' 

"I do not trust you," Maurice answered 
coldly. "I have no reason to do so — as you 
know ; I am armed and on my guard." 

Gaston sneered. " Cautious, truly !" 

" I think caution is not uncalled for," said 
Maurice dryly. " But I am quite willing to be 
on equal terms." He took a brace of pistols 
from his pocket as he spoke, and offered one to 
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Kavenscroft with a slight bow. "It is at your 
service ; and now neither of us has an advantage 
over the other." 

Ravenscroft took the weapon and eyed his 
foe sullenly. 

"Am I to understand this as a challenge?" 
he asked. 

" Certainly not. I asked for some conversa- 
tion with you." . 

" Proceed," said Ravenscroft, placing the 
pistol on the table, and folding his arms. "I 
do not know of anything that we can have to 
say to each other." 

" No ? Have you then told Mademoiselle de 
Lusignan the story of our last meeting ? " 

" What has that to do with you ?" 

" I have come here, Mr. Ravenscroft," said 
Maurice with somewhat cold tranquillity, "to 
learn whether or not it is my duty to bring that 
story to Mademoiselle de Lusignan's knowledge." 

" That is why you have come, is it ?" Ravens- 
croft hesitated a moment, then lifted up his head 
and spoke with his usual impetuosity. " I tell 
you then frankly that I would rather you took 
your pistol and shot me dead where I stand than 
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that you told that story to her — or — to my 

son. 

» 

**To your son?" said Zaranoff, regarding him 
with some surprise. "Has he become so dear 
to you that you couple him with her ? " 

The question brought Kavenscroft to him- 
self. He turned his face aside, and spoke in an 
altered voice. 

'* It would be less of a shock to him to hear 
of my death than to find that I am — not what 
he takes me to be. I should prefer it so." 

*' And you think that I would be your execu- 
tioner?" said Zaranoff with a kind of grave 
irony in his voice. 

Gaston hesitated again. Then he moved for- 
ward into the light, and Maurice saw that his 
face had suddenly turned very pale. He began 
in a tone of mingled daring and hopelessness, 
which showed that his mental attitude had 
changed since the beginning of the interview. 

** Listen to me," he said. "For once put 
ordinary rules and customs out of the question. 
We are not in ordinary circumstances — you and 
I. You know that I have lived long enough 
amongst the wild tribes of the East to learn 
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what is their code of honour ; a^d it is one by 
which I would sooner abide than by the laws of 
a tame and feeble civilisation. If I" — ^he put 
his hand on his breast, and Zaranoff could see 
it heave tumultuously as he spoke — " if I — or if 
any man amongst those tribes had outraged the 
laws of hospitality, betrayed a man who trusted 
him to worse than death, and robbed him of the 
woman that he had loved into the bargain — and 
you know, and I know, that I have done all this ; 
I avow it ! — ^what would be his doom ? Would 
you try to save him? I should not. You 
would say, as I should say, that he was worthy 
of death. I myself, in the desert, have con- 
demned a man for less than that. Well, I want 
no other tribunal; the Arab tribes shall judge 
me. You shall be their mouth-piece — ^not their 
executioner. I give you my life ; tell me that 
you mean to destroy all that I have that is worth 
living for, and I wUl die. My life would be a 
sorry burden if it were to be borne in disgrace." 
Maurice was silent. He watched the speaker 
with an eager, questioning look. Gaston would 
not meet his eye ; he stood, supporting himself 
from time to time by pressing the open palm of 
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one hand against the white-washed wall; his 
colourless face bore an expression of bitter, 
blank despair. 

" One thing only I will ask/' he said presently, 
with difficulty. "Wait a few days — until my 
son " 

Here his voice broke. 

Maurice, touched and startled, began to speak, 
but Eavenscroft interrupted him. 

*^ I had better own the truth. My son Bertram 
is dying. It is the first time that I have ac- 
knowledged this even to myself. If you wiU let 
him die in peace, I promise you that when he is 
gone, I will stand in your way no longer. Of 
course I know that when Vera hears the stor}^ 
she will turn from me. But it is surely not 
necessary to your plans that my son should hear 
it too?" 

" Not at all. I give you my word that your 
son shall never hear it from me." 

"At that price," said Gaston, turning his 
haggard face on Maurice, and forcing a painful 
smile, " I might give you — ^Vera." 

But as if the utterance of that name over- 
whelmed him, he suddenly turned away, laid his 
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arms against the wall, and leaned his face upon 
them. Maurice made a quick step towards him, 
then halted, and after a short pause began to 
speak. 

" To some extent you misapprehend me," he 
said slowly. "I do not know whether I can 
make you understand. I have never reproached 
you ; I believe that you will yet reproach your- 
self bitterly enough. You would have committed 
a murder with less remorse than that one act of 
treachery. No doubt you have suffered; no 
doubt you would now sooner die than bear the 
natural consequences of your own deeds." Here 
Gaston winced, but Zaranoff went on with 
gathering sternness of face and voice. " Can I 
forget that you deliberately betrayed me into 
the hands of my enemies — of the men who, as 
you knew, would shoot me down like a dog at 
my first attempt to escape ? Can I forget that 
when I was poor, exiled, and unfortunate, you 
treated me as if I had been a criminal ? Am I 
to believe that Vera will meet with love and 
faithfulness from you ? And am I to leave her 
in utter ignorance of what you are and what you 
have done ? I claim a right to interfere — be- 
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cause I love her. And I ask you to look at her 
— to look at yourself — and then judge whether 
she will be happy as your wife." 

Eavenscroft had slowly turned round ; he now 
faced him fully. The veins were swelling upon 
his forehead, his eyes were waking into life and 
glittered beneath his brows. 

" Whatever else I bear," he said between his 
teeth, " I will bear no insults from you^ 

" Insult is hardly a word to be used between 
us. I must speak the truth now, and you must 
listen. If you are not the coward that I have 
sometimes thought you " — Gaston made a gesture 
of furious impotent rage — " then look the matter 
boldly in the face, and ask yourself if you are a 
fit husband for Mademoiselle de Lusignan. I do ' 
not say this without a reason, and I have a right 
to be answered." 

Gaston's hand clenched itself involuntarily, 
but he made a sullen, reluctant answer. It 
seemed to him as if he were standing before a 
judge to whom he was bound to give account of 
himself. Chafe as he might, some inner con- 
straint subdued his pride to the demands of 
the man who appeared to him almost as an 
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embodied conscience, at once his accuser and his 
judge. 

"It is easy to say that one is not worthy of 
Vera," he answered. " Nobody is more aware of 
the fact than I." 

The lofty figure, with head averted and 
folded arms, looked not one whit the less proud 
for this acknowledgment ; but Maurice's faxje 
brightened with no unworthy pleasure at the 
concession. 

^' Then I am able to go on with what I came 
to say. If Vera loves you, for her sake you mB 
be what she thinks you were — what your son be- 
lieves you still to be. All that I have come for 
is to know whether or not she does love you. I 
should like to hear that from h^r own lips. I 
have a letter to deliver to her, and an explanation 
to make. This is all that I want. This done, I 
will ask nothing else from you." 

"Vera wiU easily satisfy you on that point. 
She does love me," said Gaston sullenly. 

" I will hear it from herself." 

" Do you not believe what I teU you ?" 

Zaranoff looked at him, but made no answer 
to that angry demand. 
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'^When I hear from her own lips," he pro- 
ceeded with emphasis, '^ that she is happy and 
content in the prospect of a marriage with you, 
then I will leave England and never see her again. 
I will go back to Russia (for the Emperor has 
chosen to pardon me for deeds which I never 
committed), and I will never tell her a word of 
what has happened between you and me. Do 
you think that I who love her would disturb her 
happiness ? I only want to show her that she 
was mistaken when she thought that I had 
married the Countess lima before I left England. 
I have reason to believe that she thought I had 
misled her intentionally on certain points ; and 
she was offended with me," said Maurice, suddenly 
perceiving that it might be well to shield Vera 
from Eavenscroft's jealous wrath. " I have pro- 
mised — I am bound to let her know — how that 
mistake arose. And so, when that matter is 
cleared up between us — and if she loves you — 
I will keep silence and go." 

"And if," said Gaston hoarsely, and almost 
against his will, "if — supposing that — she did 
not love me — ^that she loved some one else — you, 
for example — you ! " 
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"Then," cried Zaranoff with kindling eyes, 
" then I could not go away ! " 

He turned very quickly as he spoke, and by 
an inadvertent movement of his hand upset the 
candlestick upon the mantelshelf. Out of the 
darkness Gaston, with angry agitated voice, ad- 
dressed himself to Zaranoff, without any apparent 
note of the little accident. 

" You mean that you would try to take her 
from me ? " 

" I would take no unfair advantage of you, 
but I should try to secure her happiness." 

The answer maddened Ravenscroft, who knew 
well that Vera's love for Maurice Zaranoff had 
been chilled by belief in his unworthiness, but 
never utterly destroyed. A desperate resolve 
laid hold upon him. The darkness was in his 
favour. He uttered some fierce inarticulate ex- 
clamation, made a sudden grasp at the pistol that 
lay upon the table between the two, and fired 
at the figure dimly outlined against the wall. 
But his hand was unsteady. The man at whom 
he aimed stood motionless — unharmed ; the bullet 
lodged in the wall above his head. Then, while 
Ravenscroft paused bewildered, breathing hard 
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and involuntaxily drawing himself into an atti- 
tude of defence, Maurice wrenched the still smok- 
ing pistol out of his only half-resisting hand and 
threw it contemptuously aside. 

"Have you sunk as low as that?" he said 
sternly. ** Does it never occur to you that Vera 
would think her hand dearly purchased at the 
price of blood ? " 

Eavenscroft's passion and physical force seemed 
to forsake him at the same moment. He sank 
into a chair and hid his face in his hands ; his 
heavy breathing sounded like a groan. "My 
God ! " — ^the words escaped him against his will. 
" What have I done ? " 

" I can but leave you," Zaranoff resumed. 
"It is impossible for us to say or do anything 
more together. You shall hear from me." 

" No," said Ravenscroft, half starting from his 
seat, and totally misunderstanding his meaning ; 
" hear me. I know that you have a right to ask 
it, but I will never meet you : I cannot fight you 
now. Brand me as a coward, if you like. I will 
never accept a challenge from you." 

" I had no intention of sending you one," said 
Maurice. 
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" Of course not ; you would only fight with a 
man of honour ! " exclaimed Ravenscroft with 
great and increasing bitterness, " Do I not know 
what you mean to say ? For Heaven's sake leave 
me in peace, I'll go back to Turkestan as soon 
as I am able. Once and for all, I am worsted. 
The die is cast." 

He sat down again and put his elbows on the 
table. In silence Maurice Zaranofif turned away, 
feeling that for the moment there was no more to 
be said or done. He went out into the lane aati 
walked slowly up the churchyard path. The 
knell had ceased; the wind whistled drearily 
round the cottage and in the leafless branches of 
the trees. Ravenscroft was left alone in the cold 
and darkness of Hester Rowe'a deserted house, to 
wrestle far into the night with the grisly phantoms 
of shame and of despair. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

There are days of our life on which the pettiest 
details become charged with terrible significance : 
when we would fain gamer in our memory the 
very straws and sticks that clung to our garments 
in our journeying. One of those days and nights 
had dawned for Gaston Eavenscroft, when he 
realised that his son was about to be taken from 
the love and the care which he had been so slow 
to give. 

Do we not know — all of us — what it is to 
stajid by the dying-bed of one whom we love too 
well ? We have seen the cold dewa gathering 
on the brow, noted the wistful eyes, the straining 
nostrils, the parched and blackened lips, listened 
painfully to the wandering words which died 
away into gasps and sobs, and then into silence 
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which shall never more be broken. We know 
what it is to wipe that death-damp from the face, 
moisten the dry hps, and strain the ears for some 
last word of love — to kneel and pray, no more 
for longer life, but only for the cessation of the 
death agony — to see the film gather over those 
dear eyes that will seek our own for help or 
sympathy no more, and the languid head sink 
aside in the lethargy of death. We remember 
*' as if it were yesterday," we say, although it may 
all have happened years ago, the convulsive 
struggle, the final sigh, the settling of the limbs 
into their last long sleep. We remember — and 
yet how surely and how speedily do we forget ! 
Even the first stab of grief is a little blunted by 
the knowledge that our beloved is now set fi^ee 
from hours of weariness and pain. The cross for 
us, we cry ; the palm and crown and white robes 
of victory for those who have left their cross 
behind! . . . 

Yet how desolate is the house become without 
the tender cares, the trembling offices, which 
yesterday made up all our life ! It has been 
piteous work indeed to come at mom and noon 
and night, and ask the same question — " How is 
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he ? How is she ? " — and receive the same sad 
answer — " No better : a turn for the worse : much 
suffering to-day." Bitter has it been, after way- 
laying the physician and the nurse in order to 
wring from them some favourable opinion of the 
case, to see that a sad and silent shake of the head 
is the only reply that they can make to our in- 
quiries : heart-breaking, to enter the sickroom 
and mark the seal of death set legibly upon the 
face which is dearer to us than all the world 
beside. And yet these heavy hours grow light 
in comparison with the weary days when the 
long-dreaded moment has come and gone : when 
it signifies now so little who crosses the floor and 
stands beside that bed, what noise is heard upon 
the stairs, or whether the jealously guarded door 
be open or shut fast. There is now no need for 
care about these things ; although, so long as the 
cold form lies in the shaded room, we lower our 
voices in passing by, as though the dead could 
awaken and could hear. The house which had 
been so full of that one presence is empty 
now. We sit with idle hands and aching hearts 
— hands longing to labour for our beloved, hearts 
yearning for some tender word from the undis- 
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covered country whence no beloved traveller 
returns. 

Then, when the dear form lies in the ground, 
we return to our house and find the blinds drawn 
up, and the merry daylight streaming into the 
long-darkened rooms, and everything arranged 
in its accustomed place; and we talk and eat 
and sit round our fires at night, and are thinking 
all the time of the quiet face and crossed hands 
some six or eight feet below the sod, and the 
cold winds sweeping over the lonely grave upon 
the hill ! 

And that perhaps is the dreariest time of all. 
We often pray for the bereaved, for those whose 
hearts are sore with recent grief: it were well 
also to remember those whose sense of loss 
has grown deeper at the very moment when 
their friends believe that they are beginning to 
forget 1 

The watchers in Lancelot's room were perhaps 
not sufficiently close to him in blood or in heart 
to feel the entire bitterness of such a waiting for 
death as theirs had now become. Even to Felicia, 
with her half-maternal solicitude, or to Vera with 
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all her eager pity, he could not be all in all ; to 
Gaston only was he the first and tenderest care. 
To Gaston only, then, could the full extent of this 
heart-sickness and suspense be known. It was 
to his father that the boy turned for the greatest 
help and comfort in his hours of weakness and 
of pain : no voice could soothe him, no hand 
support him like Ravenscroft's voice and hand. 
Gaston himself lavished upon his boy all the 
devotion of a deeply-loving nature which had 
been repelled and thwarted for many dreary 
years : if only he could win a smile and a pleased 
glance from his son, he thought no pains too 
great, no time or trouble ill bestowed. 

It was therefore with some surprise that the 
household noted Mr. Ravenscroft's long -con- 
tinued absence. As the winter afternoon drew 
to its close Lancelot asked anxiously for his 
father ; but Gaston had gone out, nobody knew 
whither. The twilight darkened into night ; 
then Vera, who had been for some time shut up 
in her own room, was summoned to the boy's 
side to answer his inquiries. She found him 
sitting up, his face flushed, his eyes wistfully 
straining into the darkness outside his window. 
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" They say you know where he has gone, 
Vera. WiU he be long ? " 

'' I don't think he will be long, dear. I do 
not know exactly where he has gone. To the 
village only, I believe." 

" You will ask him to come to me as soon as 
he returns, will you not ? " 

"Do you think he will need asking? Lie 
down, dear Lance, and rest : he is sure to come 
to you soon." 

But the hours of the evening passed on, and 
Kavenscroft did not return. Mr. Hervey entered 
the sickroom, as was his custom, soon after 
dinner, and sat for a few minutes at Lancelot's 
beside ; but he made his visit very short, and 
beckoned Vera to leave the room with him when 
he retired. 

"I do not wish to startle you," he began, 
" but — ^it is a most singular thing that Gaston 
has not returned — and did you happen to notice, 
Vera, whether or not he took his gun with 
him?" 

" His gun !" said Vera, visibly paling. " No ; 
but I did not see him leave the house." 

" Because one of the men has been foohshly 
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— ^very foolishly and unjustifiably — spreading a 
report among the servants that somebody has 
been shot; that some accident had occurred — 
they heard the gun and so on, — my dear Vera, 
do not take thxxt to heart, I beg of you ! It is a 
simple absurdity ! " 

For, as Vera's face grew whiter, Mr. Hervey's 
voice assumed a tone that was almost harsh. 

**Have you sent the servants out to look?" 
she asked breathlessly. 

"I did send Jervas," her grandfather an- 
swered, with some reluctance, " but he has seen 
and heard nothing. Do you think " 

" Oh, there is danger ; I am sure that there 
has been danger," said Vera, wringing her clasped 
hands together. " I know that there was some 
one here whom he — dear grandfather, I cannot 
tell you my reasons; but, if you love me — ^if 
you love Lancelot — for Heaven's sake send out 
and search the place. I fear — I greatly fear " 

" What is there to fear ? " 

But Vera burat into trembling, choking tears ; 
and Mr. Hervey could obtain no explanation 
from her of her words. He was, however, him- 
self infected by her anxiety ; and immediately 
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ordered messengers to be sent in every direction 
in search of Mr. Ravenscroft. 

Vera had undertaken to remain with the 
nurse and with Lancelot during the evening; 
she was obliged, therefore, to control herself and 
try to master the horrible fear of violence that 
had attacked her. After a wonderfully few 
minutes of delay, she was able to return to 
Lancelot's room. His face met her view as she 
opened the door : it still bore the brilliant hectic 
flush, and his beautiful brown eyes were anx- 
iously turned towards her ; but he said nothing, 
and she was able to take her seat beside him and 
hope that he did not share her fears nor notice 
the nervous trembling of her fingers. 

Was it for Maurice or for Gaston that she 
feared? She hardly knew. The thought of 
strife between these two was terrible to her. 

Ten and eleven o'clock came and went: 
Gaston had not returned. And then Lancelot 
spoke. 

"Don't try to deceive me. Vera. You are 
anxious about my father. What is it that you 
fear ? " 

Vera would not give way. "We fear most 
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of all that you should be uneasy and alarmed," 
she said firmly ; " and that is why his absence 
perplexes us. I dare say that he left a message 
which we have not received, and that he is 
spending the evening with some friends. He 
will be home soon, no doubt." 

"Was Lancelot deceived? He looked at her 
keenly, but was perhaps too weak to insist upon 
any further explanation. It is not easy some- 
times to blind the clear eyes of those who are 
near to death. 

Thus midnight came. And then the boy 
showed that the strain of expectation was telling 
upon him ; for he began to murmur disconnected 
words and sentences to himself, and once or twice 
to call pitifully for his father; but when Vera 
spoke to him he would open his eyes with his 
own bright smile and say calmly and gently 
enough, " I forgot. He will soon come home." 
Later on, his rambling words grew more dis- 
tinct. It seemed to Vera as if he saw his father 
in some distant place and desired in vain to 
follow him or to caU him back. "Cold and 
dark !" he murmured once ; " no light anywhere 
— no peace! Father, come back; don't let me 
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have to leave you here alone! Father, dear 
father!" His voice rose into a startled cry. 
Some minutes elapsed before the watchers could 
quiet him; but then his cough came on, and 
when it ceased he lay back exhausted and 
seemed to sleep. 

It had been arranged that Vera and the nurse 
should go to bed soon after midnight, and that 
Gaston should remain with the boy until morn- 
ing. His absence was therefore the more re- 
markable; he had never before failed to cany 
out any arrangement which concerned Lancelot's 
comfort or welfare. 

Vera sat with the invalid until far into the 
small hours of the morning ; then, leaving the 
nurse for a few minutes, she wandered through 
the house until she reached the library, where 
she found her grandfather still sitting. The 
sight of him at that untimely hour proved that 
he himself was alarmed by Eavenscroft's non- 
appearance. Vera persuaded him to go to his 
own room, and then returned, with a sink- 
ing heart, to resume her place at Lancelot's 
side. And so the night passed, and he did not 
come. 
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It was between seven and eight o'clock in the 
morning when Eavenscroft's jaded and harassed 
figure entered the house and mounted the stairs 
with a slow and weary step. He waved aside 
the servants who would have intercepted him 
with oflFers of food and assistance ; he went, 
without a word, straight to Lancelot's room. 
Here he presented himself — broken and worn 
with fatigue of body and distress of mind — ^the 
light of his eye dull, his face ghastly pale, his 
strong frame evidently exhausted. Vera, who 
was then alone with Lancelot, met him with a 
word of mingled concern and alarm; but he 
passed by her outstretched hands as if he did 
not see them, and stood by his son's bedside with 
an air of keen solicitude. 

"Bertram, I am here," he said somewhat 
hoarsely. 

The boy opened his eyes with a smile of 
ineffable delight, raised himself feebly in his 
bed, and suddenly threw his arms round his 
father's neck. "I knew you would come," he 
said. " Did you not hear me call you ? I knew 
you would come back." 

Vera thought that his mind wandered. But 
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after this outburst he lay very still, with his head 
pillowed upon his father's breast, and one arm 
just slipping from its first position round his 
father's neck. 

'* You won't leave me again, will you, father ? 
I shall have so little time with you now." 

A great shiver ran through Gaston's frame, 
but he answered with tolerable calmness : 

" If you want me, Bertie, I will stay." 

"It will not be for very long," said Lance 
wistfully ; " but while I am here, I want you. I 
wiU not be selfish ; if there is an^rthing that you 
wish to leave me for, I shall be quite content. 
Last night I had such frightftd dreams about 
you; I called — and called — and thought that 
you would not hear." 

" I heard you," said Gaston below his breath. 
But before Lancelot could ask what he meant, he 
had raised himself from his stooping posture, laid 
the boy gently back upon the pillows and kissed 
his forehead. Then, with a silencing gesture, he 
turned away. 

Vera followed him into the passage and stopped 
him with a mute gesture of entreaty. 

"What do you want?" he asked, shrinking 
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from her touch, as if he could not bear to come 
into contact with her. 

" Tell me what has happened ?" she said plead- 
ingly. " Gaston, I know that there is some- 
thing wrong. What have you done ? " 

He looked at her strangely. " What should 
I have done ? " he asked roughly. " Nothing of 
any importance — ^nothing." 

" But you saw him '? " 

''Yes.'^ 

" Is he in Netherby ? Is he — safe ? " 

" Safe as far as I am concerned. Oh yes, safe 
enough. You will probably — ^hear more of him 
— rto-day." 

He spoke dully, with long breaks between 
some of the words. Vera felt a keen pang of 
doubt and fear ; but she could ask no more. He 
passed her without looking again towards her 
anxious face, and she returned to her place by 
Lancelot's bed. 

But when Gaston emerged, an hour or two 
later, from the room in which he had locked him- 
seK, no trace remained of the wayworn figure 
which had entered the house in the early winter 
dawn. He appeared at breakfast, composed, lofty, 
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and unapproachable as ever ; showing, moreover, 
a touch of scorn when the detaik of last night's 
search for him were described by Mrs. Cradock, 
and remarking that if ever he spent a night with 
an old friend again, without giving due notice, 
he hoped that the ponds would not be dragged 
nor the alarum-bells rung until twenty-four hours 
at least had elapsed after his disappearance. But 
his manner occasionally belied the calmness of his 
words. His hands shook in spite of himself, and 
his eyes were restless and troubled ; he could not 
eat, and soon quitted the breakfast-room on the 
pretext of an early visit to Lancelot. 

The full light of day in the sickroom revealed 
to him that a great change had been passing 
over Lancelot's face. There was a certain white, 
pinched look about the features which had never 
been there before, and at which his father stood 
aghast. He glanced at the nurse ; and the nurse, 
who was out of the reach of Lancelot's eye, shook 
her head slightly but significantly in return. 
There had been a decided change for the worse 
that morning. 

Eavenscroft sat down beside him. The boy 
was sleeping; some hours elapsed before he seemed 
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to be in full possession of his senses, but when he 
did awake it was to turn his head towards his 
father and ask softly, 

" What is the trouble, father ? " 

" Trouble ? " echoed Gaston gloomily. " Trouble 
enough ; trouble on all sides of me. Why do you 
ask ! " 

" Cannot I do anything for you ? Father, 
when I dreamt of you last night, I thought that 
you were wandering in the dark alone — and in 
great danger. Was that in any way true ? " 

Ravenscroft shaded his eyes with his hand, 
and made some inarticulate answer of which the 
meaning was not quite clear. Lance continued 
in his slow and feeble voice, with a dreamy look 
upon his face : 

" I thought that I called you, and that at first 
you would not hear. But afterwards you turned 
and came, and I was able to sleep in peace. What 
was the danger ? '' 

'^ Suppose I had never come back at all, 
Bertie ? " 

'' You could not have left me, father," said the 
boy, with the caressing intonation that Gaston 
now loved so well. 
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" No. I came back for your sake," Ravens- 
croft murmured in the lowest possible tone. 

There was a pause. The nurse was moving 
about in the next room, the door of which was 
open. Father and son were practically alone. 

** What would you say,'' Gaston asked, lifting 
his head and speaking with apparently a great 
effort as he looked into Lance's trustful eyes, " if 
you heard that your father had disgraced himself 
by treachery to a man whose whole future lay for 
one moment in his hands ? What if he had been 
prevented from committing murder only by some 
fortunate accident ? Would it not be better for 
him to leave the country, or even to leave the 
world, before the worst was knovm ? " 

The boy's eyes gazed keenly into his father's 
face ; then he moved his head upon the pillow 
and smiled a bright incredulous smile. "You 
are putting an imaginary case now," he said, 
" and I thought that we were talking of reaUties. 
Of course, in that case, you would have done best 
to come home to those who loved you — ^to Vera, 
and to me." 

" But if it were true '' began Gaston in a 

stifled voice. And then — ^he could not help it— 
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he bowed his head down upon his hands and 
awaited his son's next words in an attitude of 
utter dejection. 

If a pang of fear or pain shot through the 
lad's brave heart, he hid it without a moment's 
hesitation. His hand touched his father's raven 
head most lovingly; his voice was filled with 
tenderness and pity. '' Dearest father," he said, 
" could anything separate us again but death ?" 
The man's strong form trembled like a reed. 
''You don't know me," he said vehemently; 
"you do not know what I am, Bertram: you 
take me for something far better than I have 
ever been or ever shall be." 

" I do nothing of the kind," his son replied 
with answering warmth. "You are more and 
better than I ever took you for: I find it out 
day by day. Most of all, because you are not 
afraid to acknowledge it when you have done 
wrong — or to make amends." 

"Ah, that's the hardest thing of all," said 
Gaston mournfully. "To make amends is the 
one thing that I cannot do " 

" Cannot^ father 1" 

Ravenscroft made no answer. He let the boy 
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take one of his hands and hold it between his 
own, but he sat for some time silent and motion- 
less with his elbow upon his knee and his fingers 
arched above his eyes. Lancelot also remained 
passive. The singular whiteness of his com- 
plexion, and his almost unearthly sweetness of 
expression, together with the tender softness of his 
large brown eyes, fixed lovingly upon his father, 
gave to his face a strange and almost unearthly 
beauty; it seemed as though the veil of the 
body had grown so thin that the fair soul itself 
shone through it "with something of celestial 
light." 

The day wore on to a close. Lancelot slept 
a great deal : he could hardly be roused even to 
take nourishment, although, when once awakened, 
he never failed to look up with his own bright 
smile and a word of thanks. Ravenscroft watched 
beside him the whole day, refusing to leave him 
either for food or rest : he could not bear to miss 
a single word or look of the son whom he was 
so soon to lose. Hour by hour he sat at his 
boy's bedside, with his head upon his hand and 
a look of profound melancholy upon his face. 
He spoke to nobody : it seemed as if he could 
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not tear his eyes or thoughts away from Lancelot. 
His whole heart went out to his son in that long 
last brooding gaze. 

Vera made one or two attempts to draw him 
away ; but when she found that he repulsed her 
with even more harshness than he did others, she 
withdrew, grieving over her powerlessness to 
help him. Her chief desire in promising to be- 
come his wife had been to console him for the 
many sorrows of his past years, and brighten 
his hours of sadness in the future. It was with 
a shock that she discerned the fact that at this 
crisis of his life she could do nothing, that he 
shrank from her looks and words with a mani- 
festation of feeling that she took for dislike. 

It was not dislike, nor anything approaching 
to it : more truly it was his way of showing the 
pain that love for her was causing him. He had 
no hope of forbearance from Maurice Zaranoff : 
his attempt on Zaranoffs life had, he thought, 
placed him beyond the pale of generosity. He 
was only awaiting, in a sort of dark despair, the 
moment when she should learn the truth and 
turn from him with scorn. All through the day, 
while he sat in gloomy silence at Lancelot's side. 
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his ears were strained to catch the sounds whicli 
might tell him that Count Zaranoff was in the 
house — that Vera had been summoned — that 
Richard Hervey was coming in hot haste to 
accuse him of something worse than murder, 
perhaps to inflict on him that punishment of 
exposure which Gaston felt would be bitterer 
than death. There was no escape for him : he 
was bound to Lancelot's side: for his sake he 
must bear what retribution soever might foUow 
upon the wrong that he had done. He must 
take the consequences of his own deed; and 
these consequences he set himself to bear with 
the stoical resolution of an Indian chieftain at 
the stake. 

But he waited all day in vain. Night came 
on, and Zaranoff had not made his appearance. 

The only thing that moved Gaston from his 
dull composure was a visit from Mr. Hervey. 
The old man, whose love for Lancelot was of 
stronger growth than even he himself had known, 
entered the room at night, made a few ineffectual 
dilettante remarks about the arrangement of the 
furniture and the exact amount of light admitted 
by the curtains, then came up to Lancelot's bed 
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and looked at him with a tear of which he was 
quite unconscious dropping over his pale cheeks. 
''Is he asleep ?" he murmured anxiously. " He 
looks better to-night: do you not think so?" 
Then, with a curious break in his voice, he added : 
*' Ah, my poor boy, if only you had stayed in 
England we should never have seen you lying 
here!" 

Then Ravenscroft lifted up his set white face 
and spoke with fierce impatience. " Whose fault 
is it that he left England, yours or mine ?" he 
said. " You have kept him from me nearly all 
his life. Can you not leave him to me now ? " 

Hervey quailed before the vehemence of 
Gaston's tones, but before he could reply, Lance- 
lot had opened his eyes, named him with a look 
of pleasure and surprise, and moved his thin 
hand upon the coverlet so that Mr. Hervey could 
take it in his own. Eavenscroft drew back into 
the shadow : he wanted to hide his face from 
Lancelot's view. His continued and painful 
jealousy of Lancelot's aflfection for Mr. Hervey 
was a matter of constant regret with Gaston's 
son. 

"Good-night, my dear boy, good-night. I 
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hope you will be better in the morning," said 
the old man, pressing the boy's liand with cold 
trembling fingers. " I will come and see you 
again to-morrow." 

" Good-bye, sir." Ravenscroft noted the wist- 
ful look in the large eyes as Lancelot uttered 
that significant w^ord of farewell, but Richaxd 
Herrey would not or could not see. Some im- 
pulse of affection, indeed, caused him to stoop 
down and kiss the boy's pale cheek, but, as he 
turned away, he went on repeating bis futile 
good wishes — " Good-night, I hope you will feel 
better in the morning : good-night — good-night." 

Lancelot looked after the speaker as be sham- 
bled away, then dreamily spoke to himself 

" I am not sorry," he said, " I am not 
sorry." 

" Not sorry for what ? " asked Ravenscroft, 
leaning forward. 

Lance's face changed. "Are you there? 
That is right," he said. " I was thinking that I 
was not sorry to be going away — ^but I am sorry 
to leave you, father : very sorry." 

" You had so much unhappiness in your life 
that you are not sorry to think of leaving it, 
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said his father, with a bitter pang of self-reproach. 
But Lancelot quickly interrupted him. 

" Oh no, father : indeed it is not that. I have 
wanted for nothing — scarcely anything, at least — 
since I have had you. And Mr. Hervey was 
very good to me. Will you not remember that ? 
He did love me — after his fashion ; and you 
know," said Lance, with the half-mirthful, half- 
wistful glance, which had in it something pathetic 
in one so near to death, '' it is not every one who 
knows how to love as you do, father. . . . And 
Madame Waldstein — ^my grandmother — she was 
very kind : she sent me some flowers yesterday. 
I want you to give her my love and thanks for 
them. Still — although I have had a great many 
happy days — it seems to me as if I were tired of 
everything : I shall be glad to rest. . . . And I 
have done many foolish, reckless things too : it 
is difficult to act rightly. ... So you must not 
mind if I say that I am not very sorry that it is 
at an end." 

He made long pauses between the sen- 
tences, for he was very weak : then for a long 
time he lay silent, with Gaston's arm around 
him. 
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*' You are not afraid?" asked his father at last, 
almost in a whisper. 

*' I don't know. I think not. It is a long 
dark passage to go through — but there is light at 
the end of it — 

" * He leads me through no darker room 
Than He went through before. 
He who into Christ's kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door.' 

" No, I am not afraid ... or if I am ..." 
His voice died away, but his lips still moved, and 
presently Gaston caught the words that he was 
repeating : " Lord most mighty^ O holy and 
most merciful Saviour y deliver us not into the 
hitter pains of eternal death" 

After a little time he said, very faintly : 

" If you would not mind — there is something 
that I cannot recollect — it all slips from me. 
WiU you read it?" 

" What, my dear boy ?" 

"The book is beside you — ^the little black 
book. Vera will show you where it is marked." 

Vera had entered while he was speaking: 
she now opened the book and placed it in 
Gaston's hands. As he glanced at it his brow 
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contracted with such a look of pain that Vera 
would gladly have relieved him of his office. But 
he would not allow her to take the volume from 
his hand. 

He began to read slowly, in a low and hoarse 
voice, with frequent involuntary pauses. But 
Lancelot's beautiful calm eyes were fixed upon 
him as he read, and gave him strength and 
courage to proceed. 

" Man that is horn of a woman hath hut a 
short time to live, and is full of misery, '^ read 
Gaston from the book. " He cometh up, and is 
cut down like a flower ; he fleeth as it were a 
shadow, and never continueth in one stay. 

" In the midst of life we are in death : of 
whom mxiy we seek for succour, hut of Thee, O 
Lord, who for our sins artjtistly displeased.^' 

Ravenscroft's voice grew so husky that it was 
with extreme difficulty that he finished the 
sentence. After a pause, however, he went on 
to the end ; failing a little only at the closing 
words : 

" Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our 
hearts : shut not Thy merciful ears to our prayer, 
hut spare us. Lord most holy. O God most 
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mighty, holy and merciful Saviour, Thou 
most tcorthy Ju^lge eternal, suffer us not at our 
last hour, for any pains of death, to fall from 
Thee" 

He let the book fall from his hand and turned 
{I way his head : the tears had dimmed his eyes. 

" Kiss me, father." 

Ravenscroft bent down to kiss him^ but a 
great sob shook him as he spoke. "Bertram, 
forgive me/' he was trying to say. " Forgive 



me " 



Then the long-restrained paroxysm of grief 
would have its way. He hid his face upon the 
pillow and sobbed aloud with all the agonised 
vehemence of which his passionate manhood was 
capable. Lancelot laid his hands upon his neck 
and murmured soothing words; but he had 
reached a region in which mortal sorrow could 
not move him very much. 

" Don't be so grieved, father," he whispered, 
" Vera will comfort you. And I am so glad that 
I have lived to know you — and that you have 
loved me so much. It makes up for everjrthing 
that went before." But that was all that he 
could say. 
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After a time Kavenscroft calmed himself, and 
again put his arm round the boy so as to bring 
him into that position where it was easier for 
him to breathe and to swallow the stimulants 
which were administered from time to time. 
Lancelot slept again ; but it was rather a stupor 
than a natural sleep. Once he opened his eyes, 
looked Kavenscroft lovingly in the face, and 
said with great difficulty : 

" You'll make — amends : you'll — come to me 
— at last — father ?" 

Ravenscroft's impassioned answer — " My 
dearest, I will, I will !" just reached his ears : he 
smiled his own most beautiful and most pathetic 
smile, then lapsed once more into unconsciousness. 

After this, the nurse's voice failed to rouse 
him. Vera tried her powers, but with no more 
effect. His eyes remained fast closed. Then 
the nurse spoke to Gaston Kavenscroft. 

" Try you^ sir," she said softly. " Maybe 
he'll hear your voice." 

Kavenscroft gave her a scared, despairing look, 
took in at a glance the full significance of her 
request, and turned back to his boy's white face 
in an agony of tenderness and grief. 

VOL. III. ^8 
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" Bertie — my boy, my darling! Wake: open 
your eyes : try to swallow this, my boy ; for 
God's sake try 1 Bertie !" 

His much -loved voice did more than that of 
nurse or friend. Lance opened his eyes, smiled 
faintly as he caught his father's accents, and 
tried, with •his usual submissiveness, to swallow 
what was oflFered him. But it was useless. His 
lips were moistened, but he could no longer 
swallow ; and by that token they knew that the 
end was almost come. 

Once more they tried; but now no power on 
earth could rouse him. The eyelids did not quiver, 
the mouth smiled no more at the sound of his 
father's voice. Only the struggling breath grew 
more distressed, and the death-damps gathered 
on his brow. 

Kavenscroft,half standing, half kneeling beside 
the bed, held him in his arms throughout, and 
never took his eyes away from the pale uncon- 
scious face. Others had entered the room: Mrs. 
Eavenscroft, Olivia, Mr. Hervey, all were there, 
but Gaston saw them and heard them not He 
knew nothing but that he held within his arms 
his only son, and that his son was dying. No 
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tears now dimmed his eyes. Tears were for 
lesser griefs than his ; for he was without comfort 
and without hope. 

*' When the tide goes out/' said the nurse below 
her breath, " he will go too." 

And at the turning of the tide — as the gray 
dawn came creeping up the eastern sky — her 
words came true : and Bertram Ravenscroft 
passed to those regions of eternal peace, whither, 
as he himself had said, he had been " not sorry " 
to depart. 




CHAPTER L. 

"for Bertram's sake." 

All then was over. Ravenscroft kissed the 
white face before he laid it down, then rose and 
silently left the room. The other watchers fell 
back aa he approached them ; they felt that he 
waa alone and unapproachable in his grief as he 
had been in his love. He went into his own 
room and locked the door. 

For some hours he was not seen by any one ; 
iind, when at last he left his room in order to 
transact some necessary businesSj his air of stern 
and gloomy reserve kept even Vera at a distance. 
No one dared to offer him consolation or sym- 
pathy. Indeed, he gave his friends very little 
opportunity of doing either, for he remained 
mostly in his own room or in the library, and 
maintained no more than necessary intercourse 
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with the other members of his family. Several 
times it was reported that he had fastened him- 
self into the room where Lancelot lay ; but he 
said not a word of his own sorrow. But that 
week of mourning left its traces upon him for 
ever. 

On the day of the funeral the ground was 
white with snow. A large concourse of specta- 
tors and guests had assembled. Many came out 
of respect for the Eavenscroft and Hervey fami- 
lies ; many out of personal regard for the lad 
whom they had known and liked as Lancelot 
Aylmer; many out of mere curiosity to see 
G-aston Eavenscroft and Mademoiselle de Lusig- 
nan, the hero and heroine of half a dozen romantic 
stories current in the neighbourhood. 

For Vera went to the funeral, although the 
snow was falling in soft occasional flakes from a 
leaden sky that gave promise of a storm, and the 
ground was spread with a thick white carpet 
against which the funeral procession looked dis- 
mally black and sombre. Many were present 
who shed tears ; but Vera could not weep. She 
was absorbed in attention to the chief mourner, 
whose tall and stately figure followed the cofl&n 
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in solitary majesty. He had been expected to 
lead Vera to the grave ; but, when the moment 
came, he forgot all previous arrangements — per- 
haps, even, her very existence — and walked alone, 
his hat-band sweeping the snow, his head sUghtly 
bent, but his face set like a rock, and his eyes, 
dry and bright, fixed on the ground. Once only 
Vera thought that his mouth twitched ; it was 
at the words which he had read to Lancelot in 
the last hours of his life : " O Lord, deliver us 
not into the bitter pains of eternal death" But 
for that one involuntary quiver, his features 
showed no emotion of any kind. 

The grave was close to that of Bertram's 
mother. Kavenscroft himself had ordered it to 
he dug there, and also that it should be made 
large enough for two. Those few who had heard 
of this order understood it sufficiently well to 
interpret with correctness the evidences of silent 
sorrow afforded by the proud but haggard face 
and by the lines of gray that had begun to show 
themselves in the bowed dark head. To those 
who were unacquainted with him he seemed call- 
ously cold and impassive ; but there were some 
who knew that his heart was wellnigh broken. 
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The cofl&n was piled with flowers. One 
wreath had been sent without any name or 
message, but Vera's heart stood still when first 
she saw it. Who would have sent a wreath of 
Russian violets but Maurice Zaranoff? So she 
thought ; so Kavenscroft thought as well. 

When the service was over, and the clods of 
earth had fallen with cruel distinctness upon the 
coflBln-lid, and flowers had been strewn, and the 
gazers pressed forward to look into the grave, 
and the sexton stood waiting with his spade, 
then Vera came forward to Gaston's side and 
laid her hand lightly on his arm. He had seemed 
unconscious of the crowd, and stood impassive 
and erect, his lips compressed, his brows bent, 
his eyes fixed on the grave ; but when she touched 
him he started and looked around him as if he 
had suddenly awakened to the sense of some 
dread reality. There, indeed, he stood, the cen- 
tral figure of a scene at which he had never before 
chanced to be present ; he stood and looked as 
if in a dream at the crowd of observers, the 
waiting grave-diggers, the open grave yawning 
darkly in the midst of a white churchyard. Then 
he turned and walked away with a rapid step ; 
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but the mask of rigid composure which he had 
worn throughout the day was never for a moment 
laid aside. He went back to Netherby Manor 
and played the part that remained to him in the 
ceremonies of the day with stony calm. And 
when his duties had been performed he went 
once more to his own room and barred himself 
in against all intruders. 

His servant reported that he had received 
orders to pack up aU his master's possessions ; 
but this excited no surprise, as it was well known 
that Kavenscroft would not continue to be Mr. 
Hervey's guest a day longer than circumstances 
made it necessary. On the following morning 
he made his appearance and occupied himself 
chiefly in Lancelot's room, arranging such papers 
and books as his son had left in his charge ; then 
he had a short interview with the master of the 
house, of whom he took a formal leave, thanked 
him, without rancour, for his kindness to Ber- 
tram, and asked permission to stay in the house 
until the following morning. Richard Hervey 
had never seen him so broken and dejected in 
manner; and, for nearly the first time in the lives 
of these two men, they did not part as enemies. 
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But lie had scarcely spoken to Vera all this 
time, although he might have guessed that she 
was beginning to weary for a word of tenderness 
and to feel a heartsick conviction that the man 
to whom she had consented to commit her life, 
shunned her in the hour of his tribulation. He 
left Mr, Hervey to go straight up to his own 
room, where he shut himself in, leaving orders 
that he should be left undisturbed. Nobody 
ventured to seek him out. At first there reigned 
a profound silence in the room ; by and by he 
was heard pacing to and fro with slow and regular 
steps. The short December day began to darken ; 
still he came not, still seemed deaf to every sum- 
mons. And at last Mrs. Kavenscroft, who was 
spending the day at the Manor, more for Mr. 
Hervey's than for Vera's sake, came to her and 
besought her to go to him and persuade him to 
come downstairs. *'Your grandfather is quite 
distressed," she said. '^ I have never seen him 
anxious about Gaston before. Go to him. Vera ; you 
have more influence over him than anybody else." 

" I wish I had," Vera answered sorrowfully. 

" At any rate, you are not afraid of him," said 
Felicia. 
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Vera yielded to this argument, which indeed 
was a true one; she went, and took with her 
food and wine, of which she felt certain that he 
must be sorely in need. 

** May I speak to you, Gaston?" she said, 
after knocking and receiving no answer. The 
measured tramp through the room ceased sud- 
denly at the sound of Vera's voice ; evidently he 
had stopped to listen. " Will you not open the 
door a moment ? " 

He turned the key in the lock, threw the 
door open, and stood upon the threshold — a dark 
stem figure, with a look of bitter grief imprinted 
upon his brow. 

" What do you want with me 1" he asked in 
a hollow voice, strangely unlike his own. 

"I have brought you something to eat and 
drink. Let me put the tray down upon the 
table. It is heavy for me." 

The quiet commonplace sound of her words 
reassured him. He took the salver from her hands 
and placed it on a table, then turned away. 

**I want nothing but to be left alone," he 
said. "It seems that I have made a difficult 
request." 
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Vera poured out a glass of wine and oflFered 
it to him without replying. He took it from 
her hand and set it mechanically to his lips, 
then placed it on the table beside him. " Why 
should you serve me, Vera ?" he said. 

" I like to serve you, when you will let me 
do so." 

'' I would not have let you do so yesterday," 
he said, resting his arm on the mantelpiece with 
a weary abstracted air. "But to-day I will, 
and that without shame — because it may be for 
the last time." 

" For the last time ?" said Vera with rather a 
trembling voice. 

" For the last time," he repeated. " Yes, 
serve me as much as you will to-day. Vera ; I 
shall have no need to refuse your services after- 
wards. There are a good many black days in 
my calendar ; the day on which I was bom ; 
the day upon which I lost my son ; this day, 
upon which I am to lose you, last of all." 

" You are not going to lose me," said Vera 
firmly, although her heart beat wildly and her 
face turned pale with apprehension. " Is this a 
time when I would desert you ? I expected 
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rather to hear you say that now you would let 
me be of some use to you." 

Gaston said nothing. He left the mantel- 
piece and seated himself wearily in a chair, look- 
ing at Vera with the fond and wistful gaze of a 
man who sees a dear face once more before lie 
parts from it for ever. 

Vera brought him food as well as wine; he 
accepted them both dumbly and resignedly ; and 
he was so far exhausted by grief and fasting 
that, when his first repugnance to food had once 
been overcome, he swallowed it with a certain 
relish. Then she lighted the candles, and saw 
by their light how aged and worn he looked, and 
her heart yearned over him like that of a mother 
over a sick and erring child. 

" It is very cold here,'' she said, with a sUght 
shiver, partly assumed for the purpose of attract- 
ing his attention. "Will you not come down- 
stairs with me ? There is no one in the library." 

"Go down yourself. Vera. I am selfish to 
keep you here." 

"Not without you." Then, as he did not 
move, she added very softly, "It would have 
grieved }iim to see you grieving in this way." 
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*^ Don't speak of him," he answered, turning 
his face from her. But he allowed her to take 
his hand and lead him out of the room. 

They had to pass the door of Lancelot's room. 
Here Ravenscroft half stopped ; but Vera drew 
him gently past, and led him downstairs to the 
library. 

A fire was blazing cheerily ; the lamps had 
been turned low ; the whole room, with its cur- 
taius closely drawn, its subdued light, its faint 
perfumes of burning wood and Russia leather 
and winter violets, bore a soothing air of peace 
and quietness. But peace and quietness were 
far indeed from the ** unquiet heart and brain " 
of the man who entered it. 

He seated himself in the great arm-chair to 
which she led him, and, with his head upon his 
hand, seemed to fall into a kind of dream, in 
which he was hardly conscious of her presence. 
She sat beside him, ready to enter into his mood, 
to soothe or to inspirit him as might seem best. 
Her sympathy with him in his loss overmastered 
all the old desire to keep herself apart from him. 

Ravenscroft sat thus for nearly half an hour. 
Then he roused himself; Vera noticed that his 
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face looked less haggard and his eyes more 
calm. His voice, too, had gained in tone and 
strength. 

''That is enough," he said, rising. *'I have 
rested, and I have let you wait on me, lead me 
whither you would, and sit by me for a Uttle 
time. Kiss me, Vera, and then you will give 
me the strength I need to tell you all that I have 
to tell." 

He opened his arms. She came to him 
obediently, though with a slight feeling of dis- 
may ; but she allowed him to take her into his 
arms and kiss her on cheeks, and lips, and brow. 
Then he released her, and made her sit in the 
chair which he had quitted. Thus seated, she 
saw him stand beside her with one hand on the 
arm of her chair, and a look of inflexible resolve 
upon his face. 

" Now, Vera, will you listen to me ?" 

"To-night, Gaston?" 

" Yes, love, to-night. I will not let this day 
pass without keeping the promise that I made 
Day boy. Did you not hear him ask me to 
' make amends ' ? I will, my own love, I will ; 
though it break my own heart, I will ! " 
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" You have no amends to make to me." 

"Ah, my sweet, that is because you do not 
know what I have done. I have deceived you 
as much as ever I was deceived myself. And, 
as I have never forgiven those who injured me, 
so I do not expect you to forgive me. Vera ; but, 
at all costs, you shall know the truth." 

She sat upright, looking at him with a face 
in which the colour ebbed and flowed alternately. 
He glanced at the changing hues, sighed, and 
then resumed with an averted head and a deliber- 
ate coldness of manner. 

" It concerns Count Maurice ZaranoflF and my 
connection with him. It might be a long story ; 
but I will make it as short as I can." 

" I would rather not hear it," said Vera, turn- 
ing very white. 

" You must hear it, child ; you must not lay 
on me the burden of silence any longer. Don't 
put trivial objections in the way of my teUing 
you everything when I am inclined for once to 
do so." 

This vehemence of manner made him so like 
his ordinary self that Vera was almost glad of 
the sharp words. 
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" You know best," he went on, " how much 
reason I had for my jealousy of the man who 
seemed always to come between us; you know 
best whether I was not right in considering him 
a formidable rival Don't speak ; hear me to the 
end. When I went out to Chateau Zaranoff, he 
crossed the frontier at the same time, in the dis- 
guise of a peasant. He was going to see the 
Countess lima on her deathbed." 

"Ah! his wife." 

" She was not his wife." 

" What ! " 

" She had been betrothed to him years before; 
but she had married a relative of his and been 
left a widow. On her deathbed she summoned 
him from England to tell him various secrets 
(concerning his arrest and exile, and begged him 
to marry her there and then. Out of pity for 
her, he consented. She died an hour after the 
ceremony was performed. You do not believe 
me ? I was in the chateau at the time : I am 
sure that I know the truth." 

" And yet you never told me all this time ? " 
said Vera slowly. " Did you not know what I 
thought of Maurice ZaranoflF ? How I believed 
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that he had trifled with me — played with me — 
oh, I was deceived indeed ! Poor Maurice ! " 
She rose and turned upon Gaston with a sudden 
change of manner. " Perhaps you knew also that 
he was not dead ? '' 

Gaston's lip twitched, and the veins swelled 
upon his forehead as he answered curtly : 

" No, I did not know it. I will swear that to 
you, if you like. I thought that he was dead 
because I saw him fall — struck by a soldier's 
weapon, with the blood flowing from his side. 
They told me that he was dead. He had been 
taken prisoner at the frontier on his return ; and 
I — he will tell you the fact himself, no doubt, 
so it would be useless for me to conceal it — I — 
I ^' 

He stopped. His Ups had grown dry and his 
tongue refused to utter another syllable. He 
tried in vain to clear his voice, but without effect. 
Finally he walked to a side -table on which a 
water-bottle had been placed, drank some of the 
water, and then confronted her again. But this 
time he had no need to speak. 

" Your look tells me what you did," she said 
calmly, yet with passionate scorn vibrating in 
VOL. III. 59 
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every intonation of her voice. " You — you — 
Gaston Kavenscroft — ^gave him up to the police.' 

He bowed his head and crossed his arms upon 
his breast. 

" I thank God that He defeated your designs," 
said Vera in the same tone. "I thank Him 
that He has brought back the man whom you 
would have ruined and destroyed, to stand face 
to face with you and reproach you for what you 
have done. And — is that all f " 

"No," he said, quietly, "it is not all." 

" What more can there be ? Oh, that terrible 
night when you went out to meet him — ^when I 
sent you out to meet him — what happened then ? 
I knew that something happened then. What 
was that shot? Tell me. Who fired it?" 

He paused for a moment, and then answered 
in a scarcely audible voice : 

" I did." 

" And he — he " She could not find words 

for the question which trembled upon her lips. 

" It did not harm him ; he is safe. The ball 
missed." 

She sank down upon her chair and buried her 
face in her hands. He could see that she was 
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trembling in every limb, and that the tears were 
forcing themselves between her fingers. With a 
groan he turned away and looked steadfastly into 
the fire. Presently she dried her eyes, looked up 
and seemed to try to collect her thoughts. 

"You must have some excuse," she said at 
last, with rapid utterance and heaving breast. 
"Do not let me think more ill of you than I 
need ; tell me how this came about. Have you 
nothing to explain ?" 

'^Explanations and excuses would be very weak 
in such a case as mine," said Gaston scornfully. 
'' No ; I have neither the one nor the other." 

" But your reasons for hating him so much ? " 

" Need you ask them ?" 

She rose slowly from her seat and looked him 
full in the face. " And did you ever think," she 
said with a dignity before which he hung his 
head, "that it was by a crime that you could 
gain my love ? Or would my love, so gained, 
have reconciled your own conscience to what you 
tell me that you have done ? " 

" You are a woman, Vera. You do not under- 
stand — a woman never can understand — that 
there are hours of a man's life in which he casts 
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all bonds to the winds, and acts as if one thing 
only were worth having in all the world. A 
woman always keeps something back, but a man 
gives all. I gave all that I had for you — and 
you reproach me wdth it. Has my gift been so 
valueless ? I have given you my very soul." 

" No, indeed 1 You have sacrificed everything 
to your own passions— nothing at all to me!' 

He lifted his head and gave her a fiery glance. 
" Have I sacrificed nothing now ? " he asked in 
a low husky voice. "Believe at least that I 
acted violently and rashly, on the impulse of the 
moment ; and that I do — ^now— deliberately — \JVj 
to make you some amends." 

Vera's face lost something of the proud and 
icy look which it had worn since her discovery of 
the truth ; she looked sadly down and seemed to 
be reconsidering what she had said. He pro- 
ceeded after a lengthy pause in tones so low as 
to be almost inaudible. 

" I do this for Bertram's sake. He did not 
know how much he asked of me — perhaps if lie 
had known, he would have asked it of me all the 
more. I have promised, and I have done my 
best. You are free, Vera. Go to Zaranoff; 
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Ksten to what he has to say — and henceforth be 
happy." 

There was an indescribable bitterness in his 
tone. As Vera listened, her face softened and 
her eyes filled with tears. This man's wild 
nature had subdued and fascinated her own too 
often to leave her without pity for his self- 
humiliation. He went on, after another silence, 
with deep melancholy in his tone. 

" I have injured you less than I have injured 
myself," he said. " You have lost a year or two 
of your life, you have suffered and you have 
wept, but your trial has not lasted very long. 
Maurice Zaranoff loves you and will make you 
the queen of his whole life. You are young still, 
and you will have many years of happiness. 
But as for me, I am almost beyond middle life 
and I am old in heart. I have lost for the 
second time the happiness which seemed secured 
to me. First Lucy and my boy — Bertram — 
yourself. Life will not offer me another chance. 
As long as I live — not many years, I trust — I 
shall have [to go alone, unblest and sorrow- 
stricken, knowing that — worst of all — I myself 
have been to blame for half my own misfortunes. 
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and that the other half have come upon me 
through the malice of those who ought to have 
been my friends. Is there no punishment in 
this ? I could wish for your sake that there were 
more. For I have loved you with my whole 
heart and soul ; I think no other man will love 
you quite as well. So, though you cannot forgive 
me, look up, my love — my love ! — and wish me 
God-speed before I go." 

She lifted her head and saw him stand before 
her with hands outstretched and infinite sup- 
plication in his eyes. She could not resist the 
entreaty of his words and looks. Rising impul- 
sively, she placed her hand in his. 

" Gaston," she said, " I hardly know whether 
I am right or wrong, but I am sorry if I have 
said anything that sounded harsh, and for those 
things in which you may have wronged me — I do 
forgive you with all my heart. I wish you God- 
speed wherever you may go. Of course there can 
be no further question of marriage between us." 

" I know it." 

" But — oh, Gaston ! " and her eyes filled with 
sudden tears ; " I do grieve that this is the way 
in which we part ! — I cannot forget — in spite of 
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this — ^yoTir old goodness to me when I was a 
child. How could you act in this way, Gaston ? 
you who abhorred the very name of deceit and 
treachery ! '' 

" Have pity on me, Vera," he groaned. *^ If 
only you knew how I abhorred myself ! " 

She looked at him with womanly trouble and 
pity, which were as balm to his wounded heart. 

" God knows how sorry I am for you," she 
said. "Gaston — you will not forget what 
Bertram longed for when he begged you to come 
to him again ? " 

He shook his head. " Do you think I shall 
ever forget one word of what he said ? It is for 
his sake that I have told you all — ^to make my- 
self a little less unworthy of his love. Now 1 
can hide myself from your sight in something 
more like peace. You do not think that I have 
been happy all this time ? But you will not be 
troubled with me long." 

Vera's mind went back involuntarily to the 
days of her childhood and the circumstances of 
her meeting with him upon the downs. He 
divined her thoughts and answered them with 
decision. 
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" No, I shall not take my own life — I promise 
you that — ^if only for Bertam's sake, and perhaps 
for yours. You shall hear later what I mean to 
do. My love — I may call you my love for once, 
I think — ^bid me good-bye." 

With a swift sudden impulse she lifted her 
wet face to his. He kissed her, but only once, 
upon the brow, then held her to him for a 
moment with a strange sad smile. " God bless 
you, Vera," he said. " You make me think that 
after all there may be — some day — a hope for 
me. You know the words that my boy first 
showed me ? and they have rung in my ears all 
day — ' Man that is bom of a woman hath but a 
short time to live and is full of misery.' It is 
the only prayer I know ; say it for me sometimes, 
will you, my Vera — mine no longer ! As for 'the 
bitter pains of eternal death,' I think there are 
few pains so bitter as mine have been — ^as those 
I suflFer still. My love — good-bye." 

He put her gently from him and went away 
without another word. 



CHAPTER LI. 

"the rest is silence." 

Late on the evening of the same day Ravenscroft 
made his way to Netherby churchyard. The 
snow had ceased to fall and the night was clear 
and frosty. The moon, high in the heavens, 
threw her beams brightly over the old church- 
tower, over the tombstones, usually so white, 
but now grayish-brown, against the whiteness of 
the snow, over the heavily-laden yew-trees and 
the black mound which marked a recent grave. 
Here Gaston remarked, with a touch of surprise, 
that the figure of a man was standing. He 
advanced towards it slowly, expecting to see 
the stranger turn away ; but the figure did not 
move untU he was close upon it, and then, turn- 
ing, it displayed to bis view the well-remembered 
lineaments of Maurice Zaranoff. 
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Ravenscroft involuntarily made a gesture as 
though to command the intruder to depart If 
there was one spot on earth more sacred to him 
than another, it was the place where his son lay 
buried. And Maurice responded to the gesture : 
he had merely turned aside for a moment to look 
at the graves of those whose names had long been 
strangely and sadly familiar to him, and he was 
sorry to be found by Gaston Ravenscroft in 
the act. He bowed slightly and moved away. 
But before he was half a dozen yards from the 
grave Ravenscroft s voice addressed him. 

"One moment," he said. "Will you stay 
and listen here to what I have wanted either 
to write or to say to you ? There can be no 
more fitting place than this. And first," as 
Maurice silently assented and returned to his 
former position, "first, I thank you for your 
forbearance. My son, who lies here, knew no- 
thing — ^but what I told him — of the truth. You 
(lid not blacken my name to Aim." 

" Was it likely that I should do so ? " 

" You had the right. But there is no need 
for you to exercise that forbearance any longer. 
Vera knows all." 
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" You have told her !- 
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" I have told her, sir, as far as Ues in my 
power, the whole of what has passed between 
us," said Ravenscroft, preserving a cold and 
tranquil dignity in the very midst of his self- 
humiliation. " I have done more : I have re- 
moved from her mind some misunderstanding 
that existed respecting your relations with the 
Countess Zaranoff; and when you see her I 
think that you will acknowledge that I have 
done well. She is ready to listen to you now." 

" I did not expect this generosity from you, 
Mr. Eavenscroft. All that has passed ! She 
never would have learned it from me," 

*^ Pray do not call an act of ordinary justice 
by the name of generosity," said Gaston bitterly. 
" Call it reparation, if you like." 

Maurice looked at him keenly, hardly be- 
lieving the testimony of his own ears. After a 
little time he spoke, with generous and kindly 
warmth. 

"I accept that reparation in the spirit in 
which you offer it. As far as I am concerned, 
the past shall be blotted out. Believe me, 1 
never wished to be at enmity with you. Can 
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we not — now — ^bury all ill feeling here, within 
this grave ? " 

Ravenscroft paused in turn. " The victor 
can afford to be generous," he said. " He does 
not feel the shame of defeat. But I defy you to 
forget what I have said and done — ^any more than 
I can myself forget it. Your intention is kind. 
But " — he looked at the grave before him — " I 
buried all ill feeling — towards you and towards 
all the world, I think — here with my son the day 
before yesterday, and I hardly care now to strive 
with any one. I think I am almost glad that 
Vera will have a heart given her which has not 
been seared and wrung and broken as mine has 
been." Then, as Maurice seemed about to speak, 
" You have at least rnore to offer her than I," 
said Gaston, emphasising his words with his old 
energy of tone : " mine was only the remnant of 
a heart — and of a life." 

" She shall have all that I can give her," re- 
turned Maurice in a low voice. "At least I 
shall try to make her happy." 

" You will succeed. You need fear no ghost 
of the past in my person. I shall be far away. 
I leave England to-morrow for the East." 
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"For the East? But — ^if I may ask — ^why 
should you do that ? " 

** It is no hardship. I like Eastern travelling 
as well as I like anything. Tell Vera so ; tell 
her, if you will, to think of me as happy and 
content. I have not told her where I am going 
— or when ; but I have said good-bye." 
I am very sorry for it," said Zaranojff. 
You will not be sorry by and by. I am 
almost tempted," said Gaston with a wintry smile, 
'* to commit to your care not Vera only but some 
other friends and relations whom I leave behind. 
But it would hardly be fair to give you such a 
charge." 

** I accept it with pleasure." 

" No. There is no necessity. They are weU 
provided for. And your friend Longmore is 
more Ukely to be of service to them than either 
you or I. You, I suppose, return to Russia? 
I hear that you are reinstated." 

" Yes." 

" You will find it the easier to win Eichard 
Hervey's consent. Of Vera's, you need have no 
doubt. Farewell, Count Zaranoff. It is unlikely 
that we shall ever meet again." 
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" But if we meet again," said Maurice eagerly, 
"I trust that we may meet upon a friendlier 
footing than we have hitherto done. Will you 
not give me your hand, sir, in token of that 
happier state of things ? " 

He extended his hand as he spoke. Ravens- 
croft hesitated : his features worked, his breast 
heaved as he replied. 

" If I do so," said he very slowly, '* you must 
let me tell you that I — I regret the past. Per- 
haps there is no other place in the world where 
I could say as much. But — over my son's grave 
— I will — I do ask for your forgiveness." 

" Pray say no more. Let us forget the past." 

'* That would be impossible," said Ravens- 
croft. 

For the first and last time the hands of the 
two men met. They were no longer enemies. 
Separated they might be, perhaps for ever, by 
some of the widely -difiering elements of their 
race and character, as well as by the divergent 
currents of their lives ; but each of them would 
henceforth remember the other with a feeling 
less akin to enmity than to the respectful sjon- 
pathy which one accords to a valiant foe. 
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Then Zaranoff turned away, leaving Gaston 
Eavenscroft to stand alone by Bertram's grave. 

When morning came he had said his last fare- 
well to Netherby. 

His leave-takings had been few indeed. His 
interviews with Mr. Hervey, Vera, and Maurice ; 
a letter to Felicia, and a much shorter note to 
Madame Waldstein, enclosed in an envelope 
addressed to Vera, comprised all his farewells to 
the living ; those to the dead had perhaps been 
lengthier. 

The letter to Felicia told her that he had 
made over a great part of his income to Olivia, 
in order to facilitate her marriage with Frank 
Longmore if ever that should take place. In the 
event of his death the main portion of his estate 
was willed to Olivia. 

" He might be going to turn Trappist I " Mrs. 
Ravenscroft said when she had read that letter. 

And indeed it had been written with some- 
thing of the feeling which led many a warrior in 
ancient days to don a monk's cowl and woollen 
frock in exchange for the casque and coat of 
mail. 
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In a few lines written inside the envelope he 
asked Vera to take his note to Madame Wald- 
stein. It was only after his departure that she 
had learned his intention of going abroad, and 
she set out with rather a quaking heart to fulfil 
the mission with which he had entrusted her. 

She found Madame Waldstein in bed; she had 
grown so feeble lately that she seldom left it 

" A note from Gaston ! " said the old Baroness 
snappishly. " I thought that he never meant to 
speak to me again ! What is he writing to me 
for ? To throw the death of that unhappy boy 
in my teeth, I suppose ! As if any one could 
not see with half an eye that he had no constitu- 
tion ! His complexion might have told that to 
all of you ; he used to change colour like a girl 
— ^his mother had the same trick when she was 
in my service." 

Vera sat silent — almost aghast — sorrowfully 
wondering at the old woman's tart reminiscences 
of the history of Gaston's wife and son. There 
were so many things that one would have thought 
she might be glad to forget ! But it seemed as 
if she gloried in the mischief and the misery that 
she had made. 
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" If Gaston thinks that I am going to whine 
to him for pardon," said Madame Waldstein 
shrilly, while her eyes grew bright and her claw- 
like fingers plucked savagely at the bedclothes, 
'* I tell you that he is very much mistaken. I 
am not in the least sorry for what I have done. 
I have attained my ends. I said that if he 
married Lucy Moore his marriage should end in 
misfortune. Has it not done so? Was his 
married life successful ? You know how it 
ended, Vera : she left him, died in a cottage like 
a beggar, and left her child to the workhouse. 
If Eichard Hervey had not interfered that boy 
would have died in the workhouse too." 

"You speak as if you wished him to have 
died," said Vera with indignation. 

" I did," said Madame Waldstein. " I should 
have been delighted. He was in my way. Our 
only safety lay in keeping Gaston ignorant of 
his existence, and in letting Eichard Hervey 
think that he was illegitimate." 

'^ How was he in your way, madame ? " 

** Are you a fool like all the rest of the world 
that you don't see why ? " said the Baroness 
sardonically. "If he were acknowledged as 
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Gaston's lawful son, he would be also Gaston's 
heir ? Do you not see that ? " 

" Yes, but then " 

" Your experience of life has left you very 
innocent, Mademoiselle de Lusignan. Of course 
I wanted Gaston's money and estates for poor 
Philip's child, Olivia, If she had been 'a boy, 
Gaston would never have had a penny." 

Vera rose in anger. " And you were wicked 
enough to sacrifice Lance for the sake of making 
an heiress of Olivia ! " she said. 

" They were both my grandchildren. I had a 
right to my preferences," said Madame Wald- 
stein. 

" You knew Lance, and yet you did not love 
him?" 

" Lance was a pleasant pretty - faced boy, 
attentive and good-natured. If he had had 
Gaston's ugly black brows and imperious ways, I 
should have Uked him better. But he was the 
image — ^the living and breathing image — of Lucy 
Moore ! of my waiting-maid ! Such a marriage 
was a disgrace to the family — ^if there had been 
no marriage I should have pitied and loved the 
boy. But Olivia is fit to be a princess ; and 
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there is not a blot upon her lineage anywhere — 
Felicia was a De Courcy, and we can hold our 
own against the most ancient families in England. 
There was no comparison between the two." 

'* Yet I thought that you did not oppose the 
engagement between them ?" 

" Policy, my dear/' said the Baroness, with a 
nod and a little tap of her fan upon Vera's arm, 
" policy. When it seemed possible that the truth 
might come out, I did the best that I could, both 
for Olivia and for Bertram. If Olivia could not 
have the whole, she should have part. Philip's 
daughter might marry Gaston's son, and the 
whole affair would be arranged. Tout vient a 
point d qui sait attendre. Now do you under- 
stand ? Of late everything has gone according 
to my wishes." 

" Olivia would never have married Bertram, 
if he had lived." 

" I know it. She told me so herself. I con- 
gratulated her on her cleverness : she changed 
her mind just in time," said the Baroness with 
malicious complacency. "She will not waste 
her youth in a regret." 

" But your plans are as far from accomplish- 
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meiit as ever/' said Vera, eyeing the old intriguer 
with compressed lips and a dissatisfied brow. 
" Gaston is living if his son is dead ; Graston 
thinks — thought at least ^^ 

"Of marrying?" said the Baroness. "Ah, 
my dear, I know both you and him too well for 
that. You wdll never marry Gaston ; and he will 
never marry anybody else." 

Vera started as if the words had stung her. 

"Do not say that," she cried entreatingly, 
" Oh, do not say that. I hope — I trust — 
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"What, you have broken it oflF already?" 
said Madame Waldstein, understanding her won- 
derfully well and giving her a curiously search- 
ing look. "I did not think that it would be 
so soon. Excuse me, my dear Vera, if I say 
what I think — ^so much the better for Olivia !— 
if at least he does not leave all his money to 
you ; for he is the last in the entail, you know." 

" Madame," said Vera with a flash of unre- 
pressed anger, " I would sooner beg my bread in 
the streets than accept a penny from your son. 
After what you have told me, it would be blood- 
money. Tell it to Olivia, and she will never 
touch a penny of it either." 
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" Prettily said : bravo, my dear," was the 
mocking answer. " I should like to see you on 
the boards, Vera. You have a look of Malibran 
in her prime, although you are so fair. I sup- 
pose you might have done great things if you 
had taken to the operatic line, and if you had 
not lost your voice. But I daresay that you will 
get it back again in a year or two. I am not 
such a fool as you think me. I don't in the 
least intend to tell Olivia what I have said to 
you, or her mother either; and I trust to you 
not to repeat it to them." 

*' Shall I leave you your son's letter, madame 1" 
said Vera with her utmost stateliness of demean- 
our. For as yet the Baroness had made no 
movement to take it from her hands. 

" Open it and read it yourself, child ; I have 
lost my sight for anything but good handwriting. 
Gaston's hieroglyphics were always too much 
for me." 

" I would rather not : Gaston's letters are 
meant for your eye alone," said Vera. " I will 
call Mrs. Eavenscroft, if you will allow me ; she 
will do what you wish." 

" All and too much," returned the Baroness 
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in her sharpest tones. " Felicia may be an angel : 
I always thought that angels must be dull com- 
pany, and certainly my experience of her goes 
far to prove the truth of my theory. Would 
Gaston have sent the letter by you if he had not 
meant you to read it? If you do not open it 
and read it to me, I will tear it in pieces and 
never listen to a word of it." 

" Sooner than that he should have written in 
vain, I will read it, madame," Vera answered, 
opening the envelope with a trembling hand. 
The Baroness watched her movements with eyes 
that gUttered like those of a Ijmx ; yet she was 
uneasy, as Vera guessed from the nervous twitch 
of her wrinkled jewel -laden fingers and the 
momentary contortion of her thin lips. But she 
still spoke scornfully. 

" More reproaches, I expect 1 Gaston is quite 
too energetic for his generation ! How many 
pages. Vera 1" 

" Half a page, madame." 
" Eead it then : why do you wait ?" 
Thus pressed. Vera read in no very steady 
voice the following words : — 

" I leave England to-night — for ever. I write 
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to you (and ask Vera to be the bearer of my 
letter — her last office of kindness to me), first, 
because my son charged me to give you a 
message of love and thanks — you alone know 
how well his love and thanks had been deserved ! 
— secondly, because I will not go without bidding 
you farewell. I have myself needed forgiveness 
too often to withhold mine now. You may value 
it some day more than you did when last I saw 
you, mother. — Gaston Kavenscroft." 

The opening of this letter had been received 
with a burst of derisive laughter from Madame 
Waldstein, renewed at intervals as Vera paused 
upon some emphatic word. But when the reading 
was over and Vera raised her head in indignant 
protest against this unseemly mirth, she saw that 
it was partly at least involuntary, and that the 
expression on the Baroness' face was one of pain 
and not in any way of amusement. She rose in 
alarm; but at that moment, with a sort of 
choking cry, Madame Waldstein seemed to 
recover empire over herself. 

" He forgives me !" she gasped, with a tremu- 
lous difficult sneer. " What a transformation ! 
You must have converted him. Vera ! " 
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'* I have done nothing : I wish I had." 
" We generally call our greatest achievements 
nothing. Lance's love and Gaston's forgiveness 
— ^ha, ha ! and people talk of the justice of 
Heaven 1 I thought at one time that Gaston 
would have murdered me ! His forgiveness in- 
deed — a precious legacy ! " 

And so, in the same scoflSng, derisive way, 
she talked on without taking heed of Vera, until 
at length the words grew faint and incoherent, 
and she slept, or seemed to sleep. It appeared 
as if this letter had given her a greater shock 
than any one would have anticipated. Certain it 
was that Madame Waldstein was never from that 
day forward the woman that she had been. She 
speedily assumed the outward characteristics of 
an infirm and almost imbecile old woman ; her 
eye grew dim, her head shook, her words be- 
came unintelligible. Sometimes she would lift 
her hands and wring them piteously together. 
Usually she remained silent and motionless for 
hours at a time, with a speechless look of terror 
upon her wrinkled yellow face. It was a condi- 
tion which ended before very long in death ; and 
the best woman, the most devoted mother that 
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ever breathed, could not have had to her life's 
end a gentler or more unselfish daughter for her 
nurse than Leonora, Baroness Waldstein, found 
in Felicia Kavenscroffc. 

After her delivery of Gaston's letter Vera re- 
turned home, chilled, perplexed, and saddened. 
She had heard from Mr. Hervey that Gaston was 
meaning to leave England ; but she had fancied 
that his absence would be but for a short time. 
The first words of his letter echoed painfully in 
her heart. " For ever !" Was it possible that 
he would spend his life in some far Eastern land, 
far from the sad memories, the blighted hopes, 
that had gathered round his existence in Eng- 
land? She felt her heart throb with mingled 
pity and tenderness at the thought. At the 
same time she was conscious, rather against her 
will, of a sensation of intense relief ; some burden 
had been removed, some chain loosened; she 
knew that she was free. Her spirit rose with 
the feeling of freedom. She began to make plans 
of future work and independence. She would 
henceforth earn her own living ; she would teach 
singing. Mr. Hervey must let her go out into 
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the world once more. There she had a position 
of her own; there she had work to do. In 
Netherby Manor she felt herself nothing but a 
useless appendage of the house. 

In the background there was also an uncon- 
scious blossoming of memory and hope that 
breathed a subtle fragrance over all her idle 
dreams. Maurice had not deceived her. Per- 
haps in tiiiie he would explain all that had 
seemed mysterious in his conduct. In the mean- 
time she could only sorrow that she had not 
trusted him enough. Some more passionate 
feeling surged beneath this tranquil show of rea- 
sonableness ; but she was resolved to ignore it, 
as far as such resolve was possible. 

Yet it was this warmer feeling that sent a 
sudden burning heat over her face from brow to 
chin when she entered the drawing-room by an 
unfastened glass door, and found herself face to 
face with Maurice ZaranoflF. He was alone, and 
had been waiting her return for some time. 

Where was the desire for explanation of his 
conduct gone ? She forgot it, even as he himself 
forgot to oflter any. He held out his hands to 
her impulsively and said " Vera !" with an accent 
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of appealing tenderness which she, who loved 
him, knew not how to resist. She did not hesi- 
tate a moment, but turned and let him clasp her 
to his breast. 

There was so much to say, so much to tell, 
that the lovers were fain to take refuge in long 
and happy silence. Now and then a word, a 
sentence of explanation, dropped from the lips of 
one or of the other ; but for the most part they 
were both very still. There had been so much 
danger, so much strife and unhappiness, that 
they felt themselves still in the shadow of the 
past, and could hardly believe that a brilliant 
future lay before them. It was a future that had 
its snares and pitfalls as well as its brilliance ; 
for although Count Maurice Zaranoff had been 
restored to his rank and estates in Kussia, as well 
as to the favour of the Emperor, his sympathies 
were enlisted on the National side, and it might 
be feared that they would sometimes carry him 
too far for prudence. But Maurice had gained 
a faithful and loving helper, and he knew that 
whatsoever might befall him he would hence- 
forth not go to his fate alone. ^^ There is some- 
thing wanting to the perfect life," Lamennais 
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has said, " which does not end upon the battle- 
field, the prison, or the scaffold/' That dictum 
was one which neither Maurice nor Vera would 
dispute. 

Ravenscroft's last interview with Zaranoff and 
his message to Vera were amongst the first 
things which Maurice had to tell. Vera's eyes 
filled with tears as she heard it. " Poor Gaston !" 
she said softly. "I wish that he had stayed, 
and been our friend. We do well, I think, to for- 
give him, Maurice, for he suffered very greatly." 

There was no reason for delay ; they were 
married, quite quietly, one day at Netherby 
Church, soon after the beginning of the New 
Year. Vera wore a white dress trimmed with 
fur ; and carried a bunch of violets. After the 
wedding she turned aside to lay her bridal bou- 
quet on Lancelot's grave. They left England 
almost immediately for St. Petersburg. 

The new Countess made a great sensation at 
the Russian Court. Some particulars of her pre- 
vious story had leaked out ; and even without 
this attraction her own beauty and grace would 
have gained admiration for her anywhere. Her 
popularity was increased by a fact which she 
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revealed one day to her husband with some show 
of timidity. 

" Maurice," she said to him, " do you remem- 
ber my telling you how much I cared for fame as 
a singer?" 

" Yes, my darling ; you do not regret it, do 
you ?" he said, taking her hand and looking into 
her eyes with tender care. 

" Not in the least. This is what I want you 
to hear, Maurice. When my voice went from me 
I thought that my life was useless, that I had no 
other gifts nor powers ; but now that I have love, 
I do not wish for glory. I am satisfied with 
love. You are more to me than all the plaudits 
of the world." 

She leaned upon his shoulder and let him 
hold her close to him as he answered. 

" It is very sweet to me to hear you say so, 
Vera." 

" But," said Vera, hesitating a little, while a 
happy smile lingered upon her lips, "do you 
not wonder a little why I tell you so just now ? " 

" I have not had time to wonder. Why, my 
love ? " 

"Because, Maurice" — (she spoke a little 
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shyly, and yet with a look of deep and grave 
delight) — " because I have found my voice again. 
I think it is better than ever it was before. 
But oh, my darling, remember that my voice 
and the owner of the voice both belong to yow." 
'* I have something to tell you too," he said 
to her presently. "Do you know what drew 
me first to you, my Vera ? Do you remember 
telling me of the Kussian lady who gave you 
your name when you were a baby-girl in France \ 
How well I knew that story 1 Did you never 
guess, Vera ? You bear my mother's name, and 
it was she who held you in her arms.'' 
" Why did you not tell me ? " 
" You might have thought that I was trying 
to encroach upon your kindness. It would have 
given you no pleasure to hear the truth then ; 
and I think that it does give you a little pleasure 
now, does it not ? I wish my mother had seen 
you again before she died." 

" Oh, I am glad," she said, turning to him 
impulsively and putting her hands upon his 
shoulders. " I always felt that you belonged to 
me — and I was right. It was just like you not 
to tell me, Maurice — yet I think that I should 
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have been glad to hear it. Did you care for 
what gave me pleasure even then 1 " 

"I cared for you and for what gave you 
pleasure," he replied, " from the moment when 
I saw you on your knees with your arms round 
Davy's neck, at Davy's dying bed ! " 

A year was allowed to pass before Frank 
Longmore wooed Olivia for himself. And then 
he sent an ambassador who was certain to receive 
a gracious hearing — for Olivia was devoted to 
Sir Adrian. 

"My dear," he said to her in his fatherly 
way, " I have come to you with a message from 
my son." 

"Indeed, Sir Adrian?" she said, colouring, 
but meeting his eyes with innocent frankness. 
" What has Mr. Longmore to say to me ? " 

" There is a great deal that he would lilce to 
say. Do you know that he has an appointment 
ojffered him at Poona ? " 

" At Poona ? " she repeated with a pretty air 
of doubt. "Where is Poona, Sir Adrian? In 
Asia or Africa ? " 

"It is in India, little ignoramus," he said, 
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patting her fresh cheek. *^ It is a good appoint- 
ment, and I know that the place is a pleasant 
one; I spent some time in it myself. Frank 
will be lonely out there, will he not ? " 

She was beginning to understand. " Oh no," 
she said, lowering her eyelids; "he will have 
plenty of companions. There are a great many 
English in such places : he will hunt tigers, no 
doubt, and play billiards, and drink a great deal 
of brandy and soda. Oh, I know all about gentle- 
men's pursuits in India, Sir Adrian ; I have been 
reading a novel of Indian life. Your son will be 
very well amused." 

"As regards the tiger-hunting, I do not 
object," said Sir Adrian, smiling, " but the other 
amusements that you have mentioned are not of 
a very elevating nature, my dear. I would 
rather that he took a companion with him 
who would not countenance the brandy and 
soda " 

" A member of the Blue Eibbon Army ? " said 
Olivia with an irrepressible little laugh. " Or a 
Good Templar, Sir Adrian ? " 

" My dear," said the General more gravely, 
" don't you know that it would make the happi- 
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ness of my life to see you Frank's wife some 
day ? " 

" Ah, but it is the happiness of Franks life 
that would be in question, sir," said Miss Olivia, 
who could not but be saucy, although her cheek 
was beginning to grow crimson and her eyes 
to fill. 

'^ Then — will you not make the happiness of 
Frank's life, my child ? " 

" Could I make his happiness ? " said Olivia 
demurely. 

'' He must tell you that himself." And forth- 
with Sir Adrian departed to summon the expect- 
ant Frank, who was not slow to plead his own 
cause with the wayward maiden. 

He had not long to plead. Perhaps he loved 
her all the better that at the close of the inter- 
view she lifted up her beautiful eyes to his face 
and said : 

''I can never forget Lance, Frank. You will 
not be angry with me for remembering him ? " 

"We will remember him together,^' Frank 
replied. " If it were possible for me to love you 
less, Olivia, I should do so if I thought that you 
had forgotten him." 

VOL. III. 61 
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They were married in a month's time, and 
started for India shortly afterwards. Felicia, 
thus left alone, devoted herself after the 
Baroness' death to Mr. fiervey ; it seemed 
always to be her lot to sacrifice herself for the 
sake of others. Charles Herbert asked her one 
day if she would not ^'sacrifice herself to him 
and go out to Armenia.'' She decKned the pro- 
posal when it was first made ; but there is good 
reason to believe that she will reconsider her 
decision. 

The Count and Countess Zaranoff returned 
late one night from a great ball in St. Peters- 
burg. They halted for a few moments in an 
inner drawing-room to talk over the events 
of the evening in their usual loving, friendly 
fashion ; there was scarcely a thought which 
these two did not share. The room was verv 
bright and pleasant : Vera herself, radiant in her 
white lace and diamonds, was not the least 
pleasant object to look upon. Maurice, some- 
what older and graver looking, with a brilliant 
array of orders upon his uniform, observed her 
every movement with the satisfaction of a man 
who thinks that his highest ideal has been found. 
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And he was not in error ; for had he ever been 
tempted to stray from the path of noble effort 
for his people and his country, it was Vera's 
hand that would have led him back. 

There were letters on the table for them to 
read. Vera opened one of hers as she talked, 
glanced at it, and was suddenly struck dumb. 
Maurice looked up. 

" What is it, love ? '' he said. 

"A letter from Mr. Herbert, the English 

consul at M . He was a friend of Gaston 

Ravenscroft's. Come and read the letter with 
me, Maurice." 

She held his hand all the time she read, seated 
on a low chair, with Maurice looking over her 
shoulder. Herbert's letter was a long one. He 
began by accounting for its length. He had had 
a message confided to him by his friend Gaston 
Ravenscroft. ''And it now becomes my duty," 
he wrote, "to tell you, in some detail, the cir- 
cumstances under which I received that message. 
He came to my house unexpectedly one after- 
noon, dressed as usual in Eastern garb, and pro- 
posed to stay with me for a day or two. I 
thought him looking worn and old ; but he 
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spoke cheerfully of his life in the East, and re- 
counted with great spirit some of the adventures 
through which he had lately passed. We did 
not speak at all of England. In the midst of 
our conversation we heard a disturbance in the 
garden and on the verandah -steps ; presently 
one of the servants came to say that a strauger 
requested an audience. This stranger proved to 
be an old Bedouin Arab, who immediately threw 
himself at Ravenscroft's feet, and implored his 
assistance. (You know, most probably, that he 
was considered a great sheikh and warrior 
amongst many Asiatic tribes.) It seemed that 
the old man's village had been plundered and 
burned, his flocks carried off, and, worst of all, his 
only son, a boy of about fifteen, taken prisoner. 
He wanted Gaston's help in negotiating the 
release of the lad, as Gaston was thought to be 
a friend of the attacking tribe. 

^^ You know as weU as I do that this appeal 
was one which stirred all the tender fibres of 
Gaston's heart. He rose up without a word, 
and began to prepare for departure. I remon- 
strated with all my might ; for the distance was 
great and the tribe notoriously hostile to us, but 
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lie would not hear me. ^ Do you think I could 
refuse him ? ' he said at last. ^ I am not afraid 

of failure ; though if I fail ' ' If you fail/ I 

said to him, 'you will be killed/ * Exactly so/ 
he answered. ' And do you think, my dear 
Herbert, that I am afraid of death ? ' 

"After that reply I had but little to say. 
Just as he was going out of the door, however, 
he hesitated, and suddenly turned back. ^ You 
are right,' he said. 'There is more than 
common danger in this expedition. If I do not 
return in — say six weeks from to-day, you may 
do me a favour. Write to the Countess Zaranoff 
at St. Petersburg — you have known her as 
Mademoiselle de Lusignan — and give her a 
message from me.' Then he produced a small 
black book which he had carried in some inner 
portion of his Oriental garments, looked at 
it for a moment, and added : ' I value this 
little book more than anything that I possess. 
I cannot risk the loss of it. If I return in a 
month I will claim it from you ; if not in six 
weeks, send it to Vera. She will understand.' 
He paused for a moment, then said with visible 
emotion : ' It was my son's ! ' This was the only 
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occasion on which he mentioned his son to me. 
He pressed the book for a moment to his lips, 
gave it into my hand without looking at me, 
then flung himself into the saddle and rode 
away. From the top of my house I watched his 
figure grow dim and indistinct in the far distance 
as he pursued his way to the south-east. I have 
never seen him since. 

''Three months have now passed. Nothing 
up to the present time has been heard either of 
the Arab or of my friend. There is great hope, 
madame, for his ultimate safety ; but I do not 
like any longer to delay the fulfilment of my 
promise. I send to you the book that he so 
much valued. I trust and pray that he may 
one day claim it from your hands." 

The packet containing Lance's well-worn 
Prayer-book lay upon Vera's lap. She opened it 
with trembling fingers ; the leaves fell apart of 
themselves at the prayer which Gaston had 
learned to use at Xance's dying bed. A white 
violet had been pressed between the pages. 
Vera's tears fell quick and fast ; Maurice leaned 
over her and kissed her brow. 
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*^ Wait and hope, my darling/' he said. " He 
will come back to us at last." 

'^I am not sure/' said Vera slowly, "that I 
even wish him to come back.* Perhaps he is 
happy now — perhaps he is with Lucy and with 
Lance. And yet, oh, Gaston, poor Gaston ! I 
cannot believe that we shall never see him here, 
where we hoped that he would come. I cannot 
believe it ; I will wait and hope for him, Maurice, 
to the very end." 

She is waiting and hoping still. But never in 
this life will she look upon the face of Gaston 
Ravenscroft again. 



THE END. 
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